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The LL.O. 


The International Labour Organisation is an association of nations, financed 
by Governments and democratically controlled by representatives of Govern- 
ments, of management and of labour organisations. 


Its purpose is to promote social justice in all the countries of the world. 
To this end it collects facts about labour and social conditions, formulates mini- 
mum international standards, and supervises their national application. 


The machinery of the Organisation consists of : 

The International Labour Office, which acts as a secretariat, a world infor- 
mation centre, and a publishing house. It is staffed by experts drawn from 
many different countries, whose knowledge, experience and advice are avail- 
able to all the nations which are Members of the Organisation. It has branch 
offices and correspondents in many countries. 


The Governing Body, composed of 16 Government representatives, 8 repre- 
sentatives of management and 8 representatives of labour, which is the 
executive council of the Organisation and exercises general supervision 
over the work of the Office and frames its budget. 


The International Labour Conference, which is a world parliament for labour 
and social questions. Each national delegation to the annual meetings 
comprises four delegates, two representing the Government, one represent- 
ing management, and one representing labour ; each of these three sections 
speaks and votes independently, so that all points of view find full expression. 


The Conference adopts minimum international standards which are formu- 
lated in special international treaties called Conventions, and in Recommendations. 
These are based on careful fact-finding and discussion. As a two-thirds majority 
of the Conference is required for their adoption, they represent the general agree- 
ment of informed world opinion. Since the first Conference in 1919 the Conference 
has adopted 90 Conventions and 88 Recommendations. These deal with hours 
of work, paid vacations, women’s work, the protection of children, prevention and 
compensation of industrial accidents, insurance against unemployment, sickness, 
old age and death, colonial labour problems, conditions of seamen, etc. The 
substantive provisions of the Conventions and Recommendations, together with 
other documents and information relating to international labour standards, 
were brought together in a volume entitled The International Labour Code, 
published by the Office in 1941. 


The decisions of the Conference are not automatically binding. Govern- 
ments must submit the Conference standards to their national legislatures. If a 
legislature accepts a Convention, the Government is bound to apply the Conven- 
tion and to submit an annual report showing how it is applying it, which is 
scrutinised by special I.L.O. committees. 


The Philadelphia Conference in 1944 adopted a Declaration, affirming the 
primacy of the social objective in national and international policy. Instruments 
for the amendment of the Constitution of the Organisation were adopted by the 
Paris Conference in 1945 and by the Montreal Conference in 1946; these ins- 
truments, having obtained the necessary number of ratifications, have come into 
force. 


By an agreement which{was ratified by the Montreal Conference and sub- 
sequently by the General Assembly of the United Nations the International 
Labour Organisation has entered into relationship with the United Nations as a 


specialised agency. 
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Psychological and Human Aspects 
of Vocational Training 


by 
F. BILLON 
Director of the Institute of Applied Psychology, Champel, Geneva 


The I.L.0. manpower programme! lays special emphasis 
on vocational training as a means of solving certain important 
manpower problems. One type of training—the training of 
supervisors—was recently discussed at a European Meeting 
of Experts on Supervisory Training (Geneva, 30 March-2 April 
1949). At this meeting, the principles underlying the Swiss 
method of training (based in large part on the work of Professor 
Carrard) were outlined in relation to the training of supervisors. 
The present article discusses the application of the principles 
of the Swiss method to training in general, including supervisory 
training. The method takes as its starting point the individual 
personality of the trainee and is based on an analysis of the 
conscious and subconscious factors which make up his vocational 
aptitude and influence his work career and environment, and so 
relate directly to his training. A distinguishing characteristic of 
the method is the extensive use made of applied psychology in the 
different aspects of the selection and training of workers for 
industry. 


NEED FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING AT ALL LEVELS 


A LOOK through the large number of articles published on 

vocational training might give the impression that only 
apprentices, young workers, a certain number of adults and 
sometimes also supervisory staff should be given effective 





1See “The I.L.0. Manpower Programme”, International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 367-393. 
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training, and that such training is superfluous in the case of the 
higher categories. 

It is true that everyone knows that the higher categories 
of staff must also have training, generally theoretical, but 
including almost always some practical instruction as well ; 
nevertheless, when people speak of vocational training, they 
have the worker in mind, or at the most the future supervisor. 
Most people regard vocational training as an initiation into 
manual work. 

This conception of vocational training is of course wrong. 
“ Vocational training ” means “ training for work at a trade ”. 
Now working at a trade involves at least two main factors : 
the manual or intellectual and the human. The human factor 
is even now unfortunately all too often neglected, and this is 
perhaps the cause of some of the misunderstandings, difficulties 
and sometimes latent conflicts between chiefs and workers. 

Large numbers of chiefs of all categories are trained every 
year, and great care is devoted to their training. The schools 
are constantly perfecting their methods of training and deve- 
lopment, building laboratories and demonstration rooms in 
accordance with the most up-to-date technique and vying 
with one another in their efforts to effect improvements. Yet 
it is almost always forgotten that while it is true that all these 
future chiefs, engineers, doctors, tradesmen, lawyers, etc., 
must acquire technical knowledge, since they must be tho- 
roughly versed in their art, they also require as profound and 
complete an understanding as possible of human nature, 
which will constitute an essential element in their daily work. 

The technical and commercial results pursued by industry 
are achieved with the aid of the men working in it ; and it is 
for men—the men who will use them—that these industrial 
products are intended. Yet one may well wonder whether, 
long dazzled by technique and its wonderful progress, we have 
not somewhat neglected the human being and spiritual values. 

It is essential that contact should be re-established and 
attempts made to rediscover the human personality. It 
would seem that the most important part of vocational 
training, in its widest and loftiest sense, should lie in this 
search. For we shall find over and over again that the 
higher the post and the more numerous the human tasks 
of the chief—and thereby, unfortunately, the further he is 
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from the ordinary worker, whose work is mainly technical— 
the less he is able to distinguish the individual and the less he 
knows him, because he has so seldom learned to know him. 

The chief should always be trying to gain a better under- 
standing of his fellow men and to learn to esteem and respect 
them. To teach him this, to show him the value of this effort 
and the practical result to which it may lead, will be the role 
of vocational training for chiefs, and such training should be 
generalised as much as possible, in order to improve relations 
between subordinates and superiors. The vocational training 
of subaltern staff and of the rank and file will then no longer 
involve problems. 


CHOICE, SELECTION, GUIDANCE, TRAINING 


Let us for a moment consider how an occupation is chosen. 
How many men have become engineers, schoolmasters, doctors, 
etc., simply on the results of a competition, or because their 
fathers urged them to take up that occupation ? How many 
have selected their job because the family so decided, or because 
they were influenced by friends ? Too often chance has a hand 
in the choice of a trade. Real vocations are scarce and do not 
exceed 5 per cent. 

Consequently, when chance is left to decide, most workers, 
at all levels, are lacking in some of the requirements 
of the occupation that they have taken up, and their output 
will therefore generally be poor—or at any rate insufficient. 
They will not feel equal to their work and so will derive scant 
satisfaction from it. 

The law of probabilities is well known, but its logical conse- 
quences are generally ignored. It is clear that if any selection 
from a large number of objects or individuals is left to 
chance, half the number chosen will be only averagely suitable 
for the purpose in view, one quarter will be well suited, and 
the rest will be barely usable. 

If a choice of candidates could be made with full knowledge 
of the facts, with full awareness of the potentialities of candi- 
dates and of the technical demands of the posts to be filled, 
it would be easy to find for each the work that would best suit 
him, in which he would provide the best output and earn the 
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maximum remuneration, where he could become a most 
useful element in the undertaking and derive full satisfaction 
from his work. 

Unfortunately little has as yet been done; even today in 
numerous undertakings too little trouble is taken in recruiting 
staff ; even in the case of young workers the process is often 
confined to a hasty look at the candidates and at their school 
record, and asking a few questions. This method is hardly 
ever sufficient to lead to a good choice. Selection being thus 
practically left to chance, individual output is often mediocre, 
and collective output never above average. 

Another aspect of the recruitment problem is the unilateral 
character of the judgment. The chief who takes on a new 
worker always asks the same questions: “ Does he suit me ? 
Is he the man I want ? ” when he might just as usefully ask 
himself : “ Do I suit him ? ” Few chiefs take pains to ascertain 
this ; but many are surprised when certain workers feel ill at 
ease, and after a little while resign. 

To choose staff with full knowledge of the facts, then, it is 
necessary to hold a psychological examination, the essential 
aim of which will be to establish the candidate’s potentialities, 
to ascertain his capacities rather than his intellectual equip- 
ment, and to single out the main elements that make up his 
character. The test must provide an answer to certain ques- 
tions: What will be the behaviour of the candidate when 
confronted with certain difficulties, technical or moral ? What 
will be his reactions to failure or set-backs ? Is he conciliating 
and sociable, or quicktempered and sensitive ? What are his 
intellectual capacities, does he understand quickly and accu- 
rately, can he visualise things described to him ? What is the 
standard of his faculties of reasoning, judgment, etc.? All 
these factors are undoubtedly important, along with the 
technical, physiological and practical factors, some of which 
may, clearly, be determining factors for each activity. 

It might be well to point out in this connection an objection 
sometimes raised in relation to psychological or psychotech- 
nical testing. Some regard it as an intolerable interference 
with the privacy of the human personality. Is this objection 
justified ? The answer is, yes and no;; it is all a matter of tact, 
delicacy and, above all, of sympathy and interest on the part 
of the examiner towards the candidate. If throughout the test 
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the candidate has the feeling of being under cross-examination 
and of having to wait for an insensitive and ruthless examiner 
to pronounce the fateful “ good ” or “ bad ”, the method can 
only set up reactions of fear, defence, and even vehement 
protests. If on the contrary the candidate from the very 
beginning and throughout the interview has the pleasant 
impression that the examiner takes an interest in him, is trying 
to understand him better and help and advise him, even if he 
is not suitable for the post in question, in short, if he feels that 
the examiner is to a certain extent putting himself at his 
service, his reaction will never be negative ; indeed he will be 
well-disposed towards the person questioning him and may 
confide in him on matters he has never discussed with his 
closest friends. The examiner has succeeded from the very 
first moment in establishing the necessary atmosphere of 
trust, and this is sufficient to produce an entirely positive 
reaction in the candidate. The problem of the test cannot be 
considered without reference to the question of professional 
secrecy and the high moral qualities of the examiner. 

As the test enables a better picture to be formed which will 
help in guiding the candidate towards a suitable activity, it 
becomes not an intolerable interference but rather a boon and 
a benefit to the person concerned, who is thus enabled to have 
his psychological diagnosis established. A careful examination 
is a mine of useful information ; once the necessary knowledge 
is available, the question of placing any candidate according 
to his capacities is merely a matter of organisation. 

Suppose that all workers and employees, from the director 
of the undertaking downwards, could be placed, not in the 
position best suited to them—for that will remain a far-off 
ideal for a long time yet to come—but in posts better suited 
to them ; there is no doubt that there would be an astonishing 
rise in individual and consequently collective output. Everyone 
would therefore earn more and would get more satisfaction 
from work into which he could put the best he had to give. 

Human nature is so varied that an attempt to determine 
the gifts and potentialities of each individual would certainly 
be worth while in order to enable each still further to develop 
his personality, to advance along the road which he has been 
helped to choose and to play the part that suits him and that 
he likes in the working community to which he belongs. 
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FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE CARRARD METHOD 


In considering vocational training itself, the importance 
of the work done by Carrard and his colleagues must be 
emphasised. These pioneers, by their application of psycho- 
logical laws based on the research work of Pestalozzi and others, 
were able to establish a number of fundamental rules which, 
when followed and applied in the proper spirit, lead to surpris- 
ing results. The six fundamental rules are these : 


(1) Avoid abstractions. 

(2) Only one new thing at a time. 

(3) Sleep on it. 

(4) Do not permit any elementary wrong movement. 
(5) Avoid fatigue. 


(6) Stimulate interest by introducing variety into the 
elementary exercises. 


These rules, which are simple enough to express, are more 
difficult to apply. This is why so many imitators of Carrard 
and his team have failed. 

It will be shown that these principles remain fundamental 
for all activities, but one fundamental notion should be added 
which covers them all, and is indeed the one essential factor 
for their successful application: the notion of automatic 
reaction and occupational reflexes. 

In every kind of activity, whatever its nature, automatic 
reactions and reflexes are of two kinds : those dealing with the 
work itself and those connected with occupational safety. 

Suppose, for example, that an engineer, in calculating 
the resistance of a part, should make a mistake with a 
decimal point ; such a mistake is not very noticeable if the 
final result is the cube root of the figure concerned ; yet this 
error may be the cause of a disaster. Had the engineer, from 
the very beginning, acquired the automatic reaction which 
every calculator requires and which consists in making a 
rough estimate of the final figure, prior to embarking on even 
the most elementary operation, he could not have committed 
such @ grave error. 
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A turner finishing off a difficult, costly and urgent part 
on the lathe, wishes to put the final touches to an important 
and delicate screw-thread. How many times has that very 
part been ruined because, having prepared and adjusted his 
tool with great care, he cautiously places it into position, all 
absorbed by this final and important operation, and forgets 
to ensure that the dog is set up against the driving device 
before setting his lathe going again. Had this elementary but 
necessary movement become automatic from the beginning 
of his training, the turner could not have committed that 
costly error. 

In the medical profession we may observe that a good 
doctor, who has the right psychological and professional auto- 
matisms, will by reflex adapt himself to the character of his 
patient, will know what to say to him, while on the other hand 
his attention may be drawn to some little detail of observation, 
some slight reaction of the patient, which may enable him to 
discover the real trouble, to localise its origin and to see what 
should be done. 

If the young worker being trained to work in the mines can 
from the very beginning form the habit, the reflex, never to 
rest underground except with his face to the cutting face, 
he will never be injured by the collapse of a part of the cutting 
face—at present a frequent cause of injuries to the back. 

It is needless to multiply examples ; the notion of the reflex 
is one of the most important to be inculcated from the beginning 
of vocational training. Automatic reaction must then be 
practised long and carefully, so that it really becomes a 
reaction of the subconscious. To ensure that this reaction of 
the subconscious is always the right one, however, the first 
exercise of the corresponding reflex must also be the right 
one, since first impressions are very lasting. 

If this principle is grasped, one has but to consider the 
immense number of reflexes and reactions to be created 
for all trades, occupations and activities of all kinds in order 
to visualise the magnitude of the task, and especially its 
importance for humanity and workers of all categories. 

When it is possible not merely to choose workers suitably 
adapted to the work they propose to do and in which they 
must first be trained, but also to determine and let 
them assimilate the main occupational and safety reflexes 
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connected with the task, then we shall have the best labour 
and output conditions. The number of mistakes and oversights, 
the number of wrecked machines and damaged tools—and also 
the number of accidents to workers—will fall to a few hun- 
dredths of what they are at present. The result will be a saving 
of hands, of hours of work, and of insurance and treatment 
costs, fewer crippled, fewer unfortunates, and a saving of raw 
materials. In short, everyone will be better off. 

How many eye injuries are due to the fact that thousands 
of workers refuse to wear their safety goggles? Oversight, 
neglect, indifference ? When the wearing of goggles is made 
an automatic reaction, eye injuries may become almost 
a thing of the past; there are undertakings in which this 
has been and is still being proved. 

Here, then, is a possibility of effecting a huge increase in 
individual and collective output; and—as everyone now 
knows—to increase individual and collective output is equiva- 
lent to increasing welfare. 

It should be added that if a man can be better adapted 
to his work he finds greater satisfaction in doing it. This, 
then, is the solution of one of the aspects of the social question 
—and by no means the least important. A man who does his 
work well, because he feels at ease in it, is a happier man ; 
his chiefs, too, are more content, and industrial relations 


improve. 
DISCREDITED OCCUPATIONS 


Why are there so many discredited occupations, e.g., 
mining, casting, boiler-making, and numerous others, for 
which it is impossible to find volunteers ? How many training 
centres and workshops would be deserted if training were 
restricted to volunteers only, i.e., to apprentices who freely 
choose their trade ? 

There are many reasons for this; first of all, it is well 
known that reputedly dirty trades are regarded as inferior and 
degrading. In this connection, many heads of undertakings are 
to blame, for they have not taken sufficient pains to ascertain 
whether it is really necessary for work to be done in steam or 
in a damp or smoke-laden atmosphere. Nor is it a question 
of black dust or substances alone : white can be just as dirty 
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and unpleasant. In one workshop women used to work on 
rubber in a cloud of talcum. All day long they looked like 
millers and their hair was powdered white. No chief had ever 
tried to find out whether matters could be improved. Facts 
proved that it was possible—and without great expenditure ; 
the changes made, in fact, brought a saving of raw materials, 
machinery and labour. 

In certain sugar refineries, some workers are in charge of 
the animal black. These workers in the end are marked for 
ever, for the black suspended all over the premises becomes 
deeply encrusted in the skin; yet means could be devised 
of avoiding this grave drawback. 

An over-simplified solution is all too often resorted to: 
that of laziness and laissez-faire. It is found that there are 
men ready to do a dirty trade, which may mark them for life, 
or unhealthy work which in some cases actually shortens their 
life (silicosis, anthracosis, harmful gases, etc.), if they are paid 
wages above the standard. This means buying their health 
and their dignity ; and yet there are heads of undertakings who 
wonder why some trades are deserted. 

Again, what can be said of all the tasks which some men 
do every day and which others are made to do as a punishment? 
In training workshops for apprentice fitters, an instructor 
may often be heard angrily threatening one of his trainees 
that he will “ put him on to casting ” unless his work improves, 
as if the trade of caster were easier to learn than that of fitter, 
and as if to be transferred to another job were a form of 
punishment. The case may also be quoted of the young appren- 
tices who, by way of punishment for misconduct, were set to 
work on the undertaking’s building yards, in the rain. The 
reaction of the workers normally occupied there, on seeing 
this new kind of “ chain-gang” arriving, may be imagined. 
That their work should suit them, and indeed that they should 
actually like it, despite such blunders on the part of some of 
their chiefs, is astonishing. 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING PROPER 


It can be seen that vocational training is something much 
more general and extensive than is commonly supposed. We 
have stated above that all training should involve two main 
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elements, the manual or intellectual and the human, and that 
the human element is of the utmost importance. It is, there- 
fore, obvious that vocational training should apply first and 
foremost to heads of undertakings, since the higher their 
position, the more essential does the human element become. 
To carry out such training is an enormous task, but every 
chief who realises his responsibilities owes it to himself to 
help in its achievement. 


Training of Chiefs 


The aim of such training should be to enable the chief 
to gain a fuller understanding of the human being. He must 
recognise the respect due to human personality and the moral 
and spiritual values attaching to it. The full importance of 
the notions of service and responsibility must be emphasised. 
Finally, the element of enthusiasm should not be neglected, 
nor the study of matters related to the development of picked 
workers, or the development of the personality of the individual 
and the group. 

The methods to be employed should include, above all, 
psychological training as a part of the course ; such training 
is at present still in an embryonic stage. As regards practical 
training, numerous courses have already been organised, 
during which chiefs of undertakings, in groups of 15 to 20, 
have the opportunity to meet together for three or four days 
and exchange experiences and, with the aid of the course 
leader, seek the fundamental laws of psychology, ethics and 
the main rules governing leadership. These exchanges of 
experience are most instructive ; sometimes men in the highest 
positions discuss failures they have encountered in order to 
discover to what these were due, and to do better if possible. 

The results of such meetings are, of course, extremely 
varied. They depend mostly on the personalities of those 
taking part and also of the leader. Generally speaking, those 
participating receive as much as they themselves contribute. 
This is an old law of the psychology of meetings. There is 
no doubt, however, that a number of striking results have 
been achieved: a better understanding of subordinates, a 
change in the manner of recruiting, a realisation of the need to 
delegate powers, to decentralise, to entrust responsibility to 
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others, to take initiative, to shake off the shackles of 
egocentricity and to become, in Vinet’s phrase, “the servant 
of all”. Men have been known to change outwardly, too. 
Men who until then had deemed it necessary to adopt a 
distant attitude, sometimes haughty and curt, quite out 
of keeping with their true character, found that it was much 
simpler and preferable to appear as they were, and to remain 
natural before their subordinates. Others gradually rid 
themselves of certain forms of nervousness or ill-humour, 
and observed that among people working in close contact 
with a chief anger is very often taken as a sign of weakness. 

Several courses have by now been organised in Switzer- 
land and France; there should be many more of them, so 
that all chiefs of undertakings and employers may attend 
such meetings from time to time. In France, the Young 
Employers’ Association (Association des Jeunes Patrons) has 
done good work in this direction. Other groups are following 
suit. The entire value of these courses lies in the spirit that 
informs them, and in the effective contribution of those 
taking part. 


Training of Managerial Staff 


In the training of managerial staff, the aim is to find out, by 
means of an exhaustive review of the existing situation, the 
reason for tension, difficulties and misunderstandings. The sub- 
ordinate chiefs, who are in daily touch with the staff, likewise 
have usually only the vaguest notions of psychology. They 
must be made to understand the disastrous consequences of 
the shortcomings of too many chiefs. They must realise that 
the ordinary worker for the past few decades has more and 
more gained the impression that he has been deprived of 
personality until he has become a mere cog in the wheel of 
production. The training of managerial staff should tend to 
develop personality, to train leaders of men and liaison officers 
between departments. 

The methods to be employed in this case also are the 
fullest possible psychological initiation, beginning with the 
stage of technical training ; but at present such initiation is 
still practically non-existent. The example might be quoted 
of the engineer who said: “On leaving our training schools 
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we had the title of engineer and were placed at the end of 
some 200 or 300 men; we held the rank of officers with a 
section to command, but we had not yet seen either mine or 
barracks ”. It is true that progress has been made since 
that engineer left the training school, but the work yet to 
be done remains immense if the result is to be that many 
chiefs are to be chiefs in anything besides name. 

A considerable effort has already been made through the 
organisation of study courses for chiefs, in which numerous 
Swiss undertakings have allowed their staffs to participate. 
In this connection, the effort of the French National Coal 
Board should be mentioned ; every year since 1945 the Board 
has arranged a large number of courses for engineers, service 
chiefs and directors. Some 18 to 22 persons attend these 
meetings, which last from five to six days. The courses are, 
as much as possible, held well away from the place of work, 
so that those taking part may be completely free of their 
family environment and occupational concerns. 

At these courses important aspects of psychology are 
studied, and the main problems facing chiefs and subordinates 
are tackled by the participants, who work in teams; expe- 
riences are also exchanged. Every one taking part thus gets 
an opportunity to make a serious examination of his past 
conduct and to see in what way he should improve his con- 
tacts with those around him, especially his colleagues. He 
discovers the need for a better observation of his fellow 
workers in order to get to know them, and of himself in order 
to overcome certain defects which he has perhaps hitherto 
regarded as qualities. He learns what should be done to 
improve the character of others after he has studied his own ; 
how he can become a more stimulating and active member 
of the working community to which he belongs; what he 
should do to encourage those around him to take pride in 
their work ; finally, he may consider how he may be of greater 
assistance to his chiefs. 

At this level much more marked results have already 
been achieved. Generally, chiefs who have attended such 
courses have made real discoveries about themselves: for 
example, they have understood that calm and poise are much 
better than irritability, which is so often a source of pride to 
chiefs ; that the chief who tries to appear important invariably 
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fails in his object, for only the man who shows himself at his 
true value really impresses; and that the duty of a chief is 
to “lead his men to their destiny ”, as a great French director 
put it a few years ago. There are not many who by the end of 
such a meeting have failed to realise the vastness of their task 
as leaders and the crushing responsibility of the leader when 
he realises that, as Lyautey put it, he is “ in charge of souls ”. 


Training of Supervisory Staff 


Before considering how the training of supervisory staff 
is organised and how it should be organised, something should 
be said of the methods of choosing supervisors in most 
industries. 

Whereas in all armies, for centuries now, non-commissioned 
officers have been chosen and trained with particular care, 
it is curious to note that in industry all too often the overseer 
or foreman has been promoted to his position simply because 
he is a good worker, skilled in his trade. Of course the criterion 
of proficiency alone is totally inadequate. 

The characteristics required of a good foreman are numer- 
ous: requirements of a sensory, motory and intellectual 
nature, as well as the personal characteristics which, as we 
have seen, are always essential. It often happens, in fact, that 
the skill and steadiness of hand of a worker, as well as his 
intellectual gifts, appear to single him out for precision work, 
whereas his character makes him quite unsuited to such work 
because he lacks accuracy or sense of discipline, or because he 
is not sufficiently persevering or conscientious. 

One of the principal traits of the good worker who is 
conscientious and reliable is concentration ; he should be able 
to concentrate on his task to the exclusion of everything else, so 
that all his faculties are attuned towards the perfect execution 
of the work he is doing. On the other hand, the chief charac- 
teristic of the supervisor should be his power to think of all the 
various tasks his men are doing, of knowing when he will have 
to be with one or another of his workers, to go to his aid at the 
very moment when he will need it. Whereas the good worker 
“lives ” only his own work, the good supervisor constantly 
“lives ” the whole of the work going on in his workshop ; in 
addition to a gift for organisation, he requires the gift of being 
able to disperse his attention. 
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From these remarks it will be clear that a good supervisor 
very often would not have made a good worker, and that a 
good worker seldom makes a good supervisor. Thus, appointing 
a good worker to be supervisor often means another average 
or inadequate foreman while a good worker is lost to the 
undertaking, which does not help anyone. 

It may, therefore, be concluded that the selection of super- 
visors has led and still leads to many mistakes ; but the method 
employed to train and appoint the new chief is even more 
questionable, since although he may sometimes have replaced 
the supervisor whose post he is now to take over, he has 
received no effective training. Only yesterday he was still a 
worker or working foreman; today he is the overseer. Where 
things are done with some little decorum, the works manager 
introduces him to his functions by collecting the workers of the 
service together and informing them of the decision taken, 
explaining that Mr. X will henceforth be their chief. 

Only when chiefs of all grades become a little more aware 
of the mistakes made on the occasion of such nominations and 
take steps to put them right will it be possible for supervisors 
to receive effective training and enjoy real authority, which 
will be readily acceptable to their subordinates. 

The present writer, on the occasion of courses organised 
to give rapid training to young workers who will one day 
become foremen, often heard one or other of the trainees 
remark : “ My employer wants to make me a supervisor, but I 
have not yet decided whether to accept or not ; so far I have 
been on good terms with my comrades, but as a supervisor 
I should have to side with the employer against the workers”. 
This conception is still too widespread, and often hinders the 
recruitment of supervisory personnel and makes it a risky 
matter ; it also shows how wrong is the attitude of a large 
number of chiefs towards their workers. 

Another reason for present difficulties in regard to the 
recruitment of supervisors lies in their material position. The 
various more or less official regulations, the various “ codes ” 
adopted in recent years and the fact that for the past five or 
six years workers’ wages have been practically the only ones 
to be adjusted to conditions, have resulted in such a levelling 
that supervisors hardly earn more than their workers—in some 
cases they earn less—so that a supervisor’s post holds out 
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little attraction from that point of view. Finally, too many 
chiefs do not hesitate to administer violent reprimands to the 
supervisor in the presence of the workers, thereby jeopardising 
what little authority he may have. It is not surprising, then, 
that the workers best qualified to act as supervisors should not 
be at all eager to apply for such posts. 

It should not be forgotten that an undertaking is as good 
as its supervisory staff, just as a regiment is as good as its 
non-commissioned officers. The supervisor is responsible for 
output, he is always in touch with the workers, and it is through 
him that the man in the ranks sees his chiefs, the workshop 
and the factory. It would therefore be well to devote a good 
deal more attention to the selection of supervisors and to see 
that they are trained to become a picked body of men, capable 
of leading, directing, developing and assisting the staff under 
their supervision. Too often promotions are made to fill a 
gap, and without due regard to the immense importance of a 
suitable selection of the supervisory staff. 

Efforts have been made, however, to remedy this state of 
affairs. One example is the founding of the School for Super- 
visory Staff at Winterthur (Switzerland), a school organised 
under the aegis of the Swiss Association of Employers in the 
Engineering and Metal Industries. Three years ago this 
employers’ association, aware of the defects in the methods 
of choosing and training supervisory staff, set up a school in 
which future supervisors undergo three months’ training in 
human relations and technical subjects. Each session begins 
with a week of discussion, during which human problems are 
considered in detail. Some notions of leadership, individual 
psychology and the behaviour of the chief are discussed in the 
course of very full exchanges of experience, in order to develop 
from the beginning in future supervisors the notion of man, his 
needs, hopes and fears. Thereafter, during the twelve weeks 
devoted to technical training, a weekly discussion hour enables 
them to come back to certain questions in detail, thereby 
increasing the psychological equipment of the trainees. Orga- 
nised on such lines, this school for the training of supervisory 
staff is yielding very interesting results. 

These few remarks and the example enable us to define 
more explicitly the question of the training of supervisory 
staff. 
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Once the technical and psychological knowledge neces- 
sary to the supervisor has been defined, steps must be taken 
to ensure that supervisors acquire such knowledge. There 
will be two separate tasks : to train existing supervisors and to 
improve the selection and training of future supervisory staff. 

The ways and means will be easy to determine. For the 
former task, training courses for chiefs, intended more espe- 
cially for existing supervisors, will make it possible to teach 
them better methods of command and to show them the 
attitude to adopt towards their men. 

To improve the choice of supervisory staff, psychological 
diagnosis should be resorted to more frequently. Training 
should be developed and completed by the organisation of 
schools, special courses, study circles at industrial, vocational, 
corporative and regional levels, etc. 

In order to get the full value from these various methods, 
arrangements should, in the writer’s opinion, remain as far 
as possible private in character, since industries and under- 
takings themselves are best qualified to know their own 
requirements. 

The present writer has organised and directed numerous 
training courses for future supervisory staff. These courses, 
lasting two weeks, make it possible every morning to recapitulate 
certain ideas, first theoretical, then more technical and voca- 
tional, in character, while the afternoons are always set aside 
for the study of psychological questions, problems of com- 
mand being considered from the standpoint of the subordinate. 
Discussions are held on questions such as: “ What difficulties 
have arisen on a given subject between you and your chief ? 
Why did he act as you say he did? What was your own 
reaction ? How do you think your chief ought to have acted ? 
What would you have done in his place ? ” etc. 

Human questions and difficulties in connection with com- 
mand, seen from that angle, always lead to the most lively 
and instructive exchanges of experience, because every trainee 
is ready to take part in the discussion, and enliven it with 
personal experiences ; the leader of the course then has every 
opportunity to bring out the fundamental laws that govern 
human reactions. 

Very positive results have been achieved ; all who have 
attended such courses, both present and future supervisors, 
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have a clearer idea of things, and, with very few exceptions, 
afterwards try to put the ideas into practice. The effective 
results, of course, vary according to the individuals. But 
every one makes an effort ; and this is what matters most. 

There is, however, one point which cannot be too much 
emphasised. To enable this work with supervisors and future 
supervisors to bear fruit, at least three colleagues from each 
undertaking must take part in the same session; it is also 
important that their chiefs should themselves have received 
training and have attended similar sessions, so that they may 
give them effective help in carrying out their task. 

Exchanges of supervisory staff between factories are useful. 
Under this system, the newly trained supervisor receives his 
baptism of fire and puts his newly acquired knowledge into 
practice in another workshop, and returns after perhaps a 
year to a new post in his own factory after gaining most 
valuable technical experience and experience of command ; 
by that time he is already a leader, his authority is established 
and his standing among his men is quite different. 


Training of Apprentices and Adults 


How often have employers or directors been heard to 
declare that the training of apprentices, and often that of 
adults, is not worth while, because it costs a great deal and 
because workers ténd to look for a job elsewhere after they 
have been trained ? 

It is true that a number of chiefs of undertakings take a 
very different view. The present writer has had occasion to 
collaborate with some such employers in establishing con- 
ditions for apprenticeship that were not unduly expensive. 
One of these employers expresses his satisfaction and stresses 
that he “could no longer imagine his factory without the 
training workshop, which has become extremely useful, and 
is now an integral part of the equipment and production 
workshops ”. 

In other words, it is possible to organise apprenticeship 
in such a way that it costs nothing and actually constitutes 
a productive element. The apprentices learn a great deal 
and they learn it quickly, and they reach the point where 
they can give real service ; they acquire experience and become 
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useful collaborators in the undertaking while serving their 
apprenticeship. Feeling that they are no longer a source of 
expenditure but rather that they can now take part in the 
production and development of the undertaking, they work 
with renewed enthusiasm and interest. 

The purpose of the training of apprentices—and also of 
adults, though to a lesser extent—is to develop the chief 
talents of each, and make each as useful a member as pos- 
sible of the working community to which he will subsequently 
belong. 

It is necessary to stimulate in the trainee the desire to 
work well, to succeed, to assert himself, and to become a 
capable force. Gradually, his personality should be developed 
and he should be given such training, in accordance with his 
potentialities, as will assist him in making his way. Naturally 
the training should be based on a reliable psychological 
diagnosis. It would clearly be a waste of time to devote 
much effort to training a young man to be a fitter-mechanic 
if he is suitable for study but devoid of manual skill. Such 
differentiation is important; for example, although there are 
certain faculties which are essential to the caster as well as 
to the fitter, these two trades show profound differences in 
terms of other kinds of technical skill. 

There are a number of principles which should be applied 
in the organisation of training ; only the.most important are 
mentioned here. 

The question of premises is of first importance. It is 
important that the trainees should have the feeling that the 
undertaking has gone to some pains to ensure that they 
receive their training in good material conditions. It appears 
that apprentices are frequently installed in any part of the 
workshop that happens to be free, without any consideration 
as to whether or not such a spot is convenient. In principle, 
when a workshop for apprentices can be organised—and that 
is worth the trouble if three or four apprentices are signed 
on in one year—a separate room should be set aside, where 
instruction is not hindered by noise from the other workshops, 
and where other workers cannot see what is going on. The 
apprentices and the instructor must feel at home. The equip- 
ment of the workshop and the study premises are, of course, 
an important factor. 
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Particular attention should be paid to the choice of the 
instructor who will be entrusted with the great task of training 
“ the rising generation ”. Often an old supervisor or worker is 
placed at the head of the apprenticeship service, perhaps 
because he is a good worker and his employers are not quite 
certain how to employ him. It is not implied here that these 
veterans can no longer be of service; on the contrary, they 
can be employed on tasks in which their qualities find a rational 
and profitable outlet. But they should not be entrusted with 
the training of apprentices. It is true that striking examples 
may be quoted in refutation of this statement; generally 
speaking, however, an old worker or foreman cannot easily 
understand young people, or place himself at their level. 
The post of instructor of apprentices should be set aside for 
young men between 25 and 30 years of age; it should be 
regarded as provisional, a post in which future chiefs with a 
gift for teaching will have to win their spurs for a period of 
four to six years, after which they may become supervisors 
or production specialists. To be selected as instructor of 
apprentices should be a first distinction, a first stage along the 
road to promotion. For this post capable and enterprising 
men are required, selected on the basis of psychological 
diagnosis. 

At the beginning of the present article the principles 
and methods of training were considered whereby success can 
be assured ; we revert to this theme only to stress its value 
and the need to apply these principles in full. It should be 
added that a very powerful educational factor is, whenever 
possible, to give the pupil opportunities to check his own 
precision and the quality of the work he is doing. 

In this way the results which may reasonably be expected 
of such methods are achieved without difficulty. In fact, 
these principles of training are general, and there has been 
occasion before, during and after the war, to apply them to the 
training of apprentices and adults in the most diverse trades : 
from shipyard smiths to paper-makers, from chemical workers 
to naval designers, from weavers to electricians. 

The most noticeable feature is the rapidity with which the 
various features of the work can be assimilated by the pupil. 
From the very first days there is distinct, indeed amazing 
progress, so that within four or six months the apprentice is 
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in a position to do work of as good quality as a good workman. 
The rate of output, on the other hand, develops more slowly ; 
this is quite normal, for the apprentice after six months of 
training has not become a man ; he still needs physical develop- 
ment and strength which he will not acquire until he reaches 
the age of 18. The remainder of the time devoted to appren- 
ticeship—and no reduction of its duration could possibly be 
considered—the apprentice could devote to doing gradually 
more difficult productive work, which will enable him to 
enrich his experience. 

It is essential in a well-planned course of apprenticeship— 
and this is the characteristic feature of the Carrard method— 
that the trainee should gain the impression that whatever he 
learns is easy to assimilate. The apprentice should feel, while 
accepting the advice and guidance of his instructor, that his 
faculties are developing and to a certain extent becoming 
instruments over which he has perfect mastery. He must 
realise from the beginning that no exercise, even the most 
elementary, is unnecessary, but that each is intended to 
help him to advance nearer to the degree of perfection 
that he is anxious to achieve. He then very soon understands 
that, with careful guidance towards the type of work that is 
best suited to his own faculties, he can make rapid progress. 
The more talented pupils are instructed to assist their less 
favoured comrades ; comradeship and team spirit thus develop. 
The instructors’ efforts should be entirely directed towards 
making their trainees into personalities, well-balanced human 
beings, capable of clear-sightedness and enthusiasm. But to 
do this, clearly the instructors themselves must have true 
personality. 


CONCLUSION 


In the course of this study we have endeavoured to show 
first of all the need to insist on the human aspect of all voca- 
tional training, whatever its nature. Man—particularly the 
chief—fascinated by the technical aspect, does not yet devote 
sufficient attention to his fellow man and the conditions of life 
in which the latter lives and works. The mass of workers, on 
the other hand, are unduly inclined to disregard the efforts of 
the employers, and have lost sight of the fact that only output, 
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especially human output, can bring well-being. It is easier 
to obtain such human output when everyone is given the 
chance to find and assimilate the form of work that is best 
suited to his potentialities, and so to become an efficient 
member of the community. 

It is also striking to observe to what extent the spirit of 
criticism has disappeared from our public and individual 
lives. The individual often no longer reasons but lets himself 
be swayed by any slogan. This reaction may be normal for the 
community ; it is not normal for the individual. The cause 
may lie in the too intellectual and insufficiently human cha- 
racter of present-day training, which often appeals especially 
to the intellect and the memory while neglecting numerous 
desires and ambitions of the individual. 

We have seen that praiseworthy efforts have already been 
made to remedy this state of affairs, and to bring about the 
“return to man ” which appears essential. These efforts must 
be pursued, and the human being must again be given his value 
and importance. It is essential that all chiefs should be brought 
to reconsider their tasks as leaders and inspirers, and to 
rediscover their responsibilities as a whole, together with the 
scope and difficulty of their mission. If those chiefs and 
employers who are alive to their duties and those of all their 
fellow workers (and there are already many such) decided to 
revert to human training in their undertakings, and further 
improve it, then vocational training in the general sense of 
the word would make great strides. 

Vocational training must help to restore spiritual values 
and enable every man to be proud of what he is, what he 
knows and what he can do. At the same time it must prepare 
men for the struggle for existence. Sound, rational and organ- 
ised in the individual undertaking—for only at that level, 
in the writer’s opinion, can it offer its full advantages—it will 
prove an essential element of social peace and of happiness in 
work. 





A Decade of Labour Legislation in India, 
1937-1948: IT! 


WAGES 


hg THIS sphere, the Payment of Wages Act, 1936°, was 

slightly amended in 1937 (Act XXII) in order to empower 
employers to withhold wages in the case of a “sitdown ” 
strike, and again by an Ordinance (III) of 1940 to permit 
deductions from wages for the purpose of investing in war- 
savings schemes approved by the appropriate Government. 
These, however, were minor amendments which added very 
little to the substance of the protection enjoyed by labour. 
The real achievements in the sphere of wages legislation 
during the decade 1937-1948 were the progressive extension 
of the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act to cover new 
classes of wage earners employed in industrial establishments, 
and the adoption of a Minimum Wages Act in 1948, which, 
for the first time in India, provided for the statutory fixation 
of minimum rates of wages in a number of employments. 


The Payment of Wages Act 


In 1938, the provisions of the Payment of Wages Act were 
extended by the Government of the Central Provinces and 
Berar to establishments engaged in bidi making, shellac 
manufacture and leather tanning in certain districts of the 
province to which the Central Provinces Unregulated Fac- 





1For the first part of this article, see International Labour Review, 
Vol. LIX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 394-424. It should be recalled that the 
term India, as used in this article, refers, unless otherwise specified, to 
what was known as British India before 15 —— 1947 ; where, however, 


the information given relates to the period subsequent to that date, the 
term refers only to the Dominion of India. 

2 For a summary of the main provisions of the Act, see INTERNATIONAL 
Lasour Orrice, Studies and Reports, Series A, No. 41: Industrial La- 


bour in India (Geneva, 1938), pp. 97-99. 
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tories Act, 1937, is applicable.t In 1942, Madras, Orissa and 
Sind extended the Act to all industrial establishments employ- 
ing ten or more workers. More recently, the provisions of the 
Act have been extended during the last two years to coal 
mines by the Government of India (January 1948) ?, to 
plantations by the Governments of Assam (December 1947) ® 
and Madras (February 1947)*, to tramways and motor 
omnibus services by the Governments of Madras (February 
1947) 5 and West Bengal (September 1948) and to motor 
transport by the Governments of Orissa (February 1948) ° 
and Bihar (March 1948). Proposals similarly to extend the 
provisions of the Payment of Wages Act to persons employed 
in motor transport and docks in Assam are at present under 
consideration by the provincial Government. 

By virtue of the provisions of the Pakistan (Adaptation of 
Existing Pakistan Laws) Order, 1947, the Payment of Wages 
Act, 1936, like all other labour laws enacted by the Government 
of India prior to 15 August 1947, continues to be in force in 
Pakistan ; and by a Notification dated 7 July 1948 the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan recently extended the provisions of the Act 
to cover the payment of wages to persons employed in coal 
mines and oilfields.? The practical importance of these 
extensions of the Act can be gauged from the fact that in 1945 
more than 294,000 workers were employed daily in coal mines 
in (undivided) India; the plantations in Assam normally 
employ over 500,000 wage earners and those in Madras about 
110,000. 

The Payment of Wages Act, however, seeks only to ensure 
the regular payment of wages and to prevent the exploitation 
of the wage earner by arbitrary deductions and fines ; it does 
little to help the worker with no bargaining power to secure 
a living wage. This gap has recently been filled by the Minimum 
Wages Act, 1948, which may rightly be described as a new 
landmark in Indian labour legislation. 





1See Part I of this article, p. 408. 
2 Gazette of India, 3 January 1948, Part I, section 1, p. 44. 
3 Assam Gazette, 3 December 1947, Part II, p. 969. 
- 4 Press communiqué issued by the Government of Madras on 26 February 
47 
5 Fort St. George Gazette, 11 February 1947, Part I, p. 86. 
* Orissa Gazette, 6 February 1948, Part I, p. 68. 
7 Gazette of Pakistan, 16 July 1948, Part I, p. 337. 
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The Minimum Wages Act 


The question of establishing statutory wage-fixing 
machinery in India was discussed at the third meeting of the 
Standing Labour Committee of the Tripartite Organisation in 
May 1943, and at successive sessions of the Tripartite Labour 
Conference in September 1943, October 1944 and November 
1945. The last of these approved in principle the enactment 
of minimum wages legislation. On 11 April 1946, Dr. B. R. 
Ambedkar, then Labour Member in the Government of India, 
introduced a Minimum Wages Bill, but the passage of the 
Bill was considerably delayed by the constitutional changes 
in India. It reached the statute book, after substantial amend- 
ment during its passage through the legislature, only in 
March 1948. 

The Minimum Wages Act (XI) of 1948 covers all the 
provinces of India. It applies to a number of employments 
which are listed in a schedule appended to the Act and may be 
extended by the appropriate Government, Central or provincial 
as the case may be, to any employment in respect of which 
it is of opinion that minimum rates of wages should be fixed 
under the Act. The following employments are listed in 
part I of the schedule appended to the Act: 


...employment in any woollen carpet making or shawl weaving 
establishment ; employment in any rice mill, flour mill or dal [pulses] 
mill ; employment in any tobacco (including bidi making) manu- 
factory ; employment in any plantation growing cinchona, rubber, 
tea or coffee ; employment in any oil mill ; employment under any 
local authority ; employment on road construction or in building 
operations ; employment in stone breaking or stone crushing ; 
employment in any lac factory ; employment in any mica works ; 
employment in public motor transport ; and employment in tan- 
neries and leather factories. 


Employment in agriculture constitutes part II of the 
schedule. The Act applies not only to regular employees, but 
also to outworkers in the scheduled employments to whom 
any articles or materials are given out by another person to 
be made up, cleaned, washed, altered, ornamented, finished, 
repaired, adapted or otherwise processed for sale for the 
purposes of the trade or business of that other person. 

The Act requires the appropriate Government to fix, before 
the expiry of three years from the commencement of the Act! 





1 The Act came into ‘force on 15 March 1948. 
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in the case of employment in agriculture, and of two years in 
any other case, the minimum rates of wages payable to 
employees employed in all scheduled employments. It further 
requires the appropriate authority to review at such intervals 
as it may think fit, but not exceeding five years, the minimum 
rates of wages fixed and to revise them if necessary. Where 
in respect of any scheduled employment the appropriate 
Government has fixed and notified minimum rates of wages, 
the employer is bound by law to pay every employee engaged 
in the scheduled employment under him wages at a rate not 
less than the minimum rate of wages fixed by such notification 
for that class of employee in that employment. 

As regards the machinery for fixing minimum rates of 
wages, in the initial fixation of such minimum rates in respect 
of any employment, the appropriate Government may, if it 
considers desirable, appoint a committee to hold enquiries 
and advise it, with such subcommittees for different localities 
as it may deem expedient to appoint to assist such committee. 
For the revision of such minimum rates, however, the appoint- 
ment of and prior consultation with advisory committees and 
advisory subcommittees is obligatory on the Government. 
For the purpose of co-ordinating the work of the committees, 
subcommittees, advisory eommittees and advisory sub- 
committees which are appointed to help in the fixation and 
revision of minimum rates of wages and generally to advise 
the Government in the matter of fixing and revising minimum 
rates of wages, the appropriate Government is required to 
appoint an advisory board. The Act further requires the 
central Government to set up a Central Advisory Board for 
the purpose of advising the central and provincial Governments 
in matters relating to the fixation and revision of minimum 
rates of wages and the co-ordination of the work of the advisory 
boards. In all the various committees, subcommittees, 
advisory committees, advisory subcommittees and the advisory 
boards envisaged in the Act, employers and employees in the 
scheduled employments are to be represented by an equal 
number of members, and independent persons also are to be 
nominated, their number not to exceed one third of the total 
number of members. 

In regard to any scheduled employment in respect of which 
minimum rates of wages have been fixed under the Act, the 
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appropriate Government is also empowered (a) to fix the 
number of hours of work which shall constitute a normal working 
day, inclusive of one or more specified intervals; (b) to 
provide for a day of rest in every period of seven days, which 
shall be allowed to all employees or to any specified class of 
employees, and for the payment of remuneration in respect of 
such days of rest ; and (c) to provide for payment for work 
on a day of rest at a rate not less than the overtime rate. 

Finally, the Act empowers the central Government to 
give directions to a provincial Government to supervise the 
enforcement in the province of the provisions of the Act.! 

It will take another three to five years for the practical 
effects of the Act to be clearly visible. But as the above 
summary of its provisions shows, if properly administered and 
enforced, the Act may well play a decisive part in upgrading 
the levels of wages in India’s unorganised industries, parti- 
cularly agriculture, where labour’s bargaining power is weak, 
and thus help to initiate an era of rising incomes and prosperity. 


TRADE UNIONS AND TRADE DISPUTES 


Trade Union Legislation 


Throughout the period under review the Trade Unions 
Act (XVI) of 1926 continued to be the basic enactment for the 
regulation of trade unions in India.2. However, while it 
provided for the registration of trade unions complying with 
various specified requirements, it imposed no obligation on 
employers to recognise and deal with such registered unions. 
The Royal Commission on Labour in India, which reported 
in 1931, deprecated such an obligation and pleaded for the 
recognition of unions by employers in the spirit as well as in 
the letter. But throughout the ’ thirties the question of 
recognition proved to be a recurring cause of friction between 
employers and organised labour, and the advisability of 
amending the Trade Unions Act, with a view to imposing on 
employers a statutory obligation to recognise and deal with 
trade unions satisfying certain prescribed conditions, figured 





1 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 15 March 1948, Part IV, pp. 37-47. 
2 For a summary of the main provisions of this Act, see Industrial Labour 
in India, op. cit., pp. 109-111. 
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prominently on the agenda of successive Labour Ministers’ 
Conferences held in 1940 and 1941 and of meetings of the 
Tripartite Organisation in 1944, The result was the adoption 
of the Indian Trade Unions (Amendment) Act (XLV) of 1947, 
which provided for the compulsory recognition by employers 
of representative trade unions by order of a labour court. 

The amending Act provides that a registered trade union 
which has applied to an employer for recognition, but has 
failed to obtain this within a period of three months, may 
apply in writing to the labour court (to be set up under the 
Act) for recognition by the employer, setting out such parti- 
culars as may be prescribed. If after due investigation the 
labour court finds that the trade union concerned satisfies 
the conditions for recognition laid down in the Act and is fit 
to be recognised by the employer, it must issue an order 
directing such recognition. The Act confers on the executive 
of a recognised trade union the right to negotiate with em- 
ployers in respect of matters connected with the employment 
or non-employment, terms of employment and conditions of 
work of all or any of its members. Finally, the Act defines 
certain practices as unfair on the part of a recognised trade 
union and certain others as unfair on the part of an employer, 
and requires both to desist from such practices under threat 
of withdrawal of recognition on application to the labour 
court by the registrar or the employer in the case of the former, 
and a fine of up to 1,000 rupees in the case of the latter. * 

It is too early as yet to formulate any conclusions on the 
actual working of compulsory recognition, and rules providing 
for such recognition have as yet been framed only by the 
Government of Bombay ?; but it is hoped that the new Act 
will contribute substantially to the strengthening of the trade 
union movement in India. A new trend, of considerable 
significance for the future of the movement, may be seen in 
the recent trade disputes legislation enacted in Bombay and 
the Central Provinces and Berar, described below. 


1Cf. L.8., 1947—Ind. 4. 

?The Bombay Trade Unions (Recognition) Regulations, 1948, were 
published on 16 July 1948. Cf. Bombay Government Gazette, Extraordinary, 
16 July 1948, Part IV A, pp. 284-296. 
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Trade Disputes Legislation 


In 1937 two important labour enactments were in force in 
India dealing with trade disputes. The first of these was the 
Trade Disputes Act, 1929, a central Government measure which 
applied to the whole of British India, and the second was the 
Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934, which was 
a provincial Act applying only to the province of Bombay. 
The Trade Disputes Act, 19291, as subsequently amended, 
provided for the establishment, on an ad hoc basis, of courts 
of enquiry and of boards of conciliation with a view to investi- 
gating and settling trade disputes, respectively. It prohibited 
strikes or lockouts without notice in public utility services ; 
it also made illegal any strike or lockout which had any object 
other than the furtherance of a trade dispute within the trade 
or industry in which the strikers or the employers locking out 
were engaged, and which was designed or calculated to inflict 
severe, general and prolonged hardship upon the community 
and thereby to compel the Government to take or abstain 
from any particular course of action. It should be noted that 
this Act, which empowered the Government concerned, central 
or provincial, to refer any existing or apprehended trade 
dispute to a court of enquiry or a board of conciliation, made 
no provision whatsoever for the amicable settlement of dis- 
putes in the event of the failure of conciliation proceedings. 
The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act, 1934 *, which 
applied in the first instance only to the textile industry in 
Bombay City and suburbs, was a more positive enactment. 
It named the Commissioner of Labour ex officio Chief Con- 
ciliator of the Province, empowered the Government to 
appoint suitable persons as special or assistant conciliators 
and authorised the conciliators to initiate conciliation 
proceedings in cases where a trade dispute either existed or 
was apprehended. The Act further provided for the appoint- 
ment of a Government labour officer to look after the 
interests of labour in the industry, to promote closer contact 
between employers and workers, and to act, under specified 
conditions, as a delegate on behalf of workers. 


1 Ct. L.S., 1929—Ind. 2; 1932—Ind. 3. ~ 
2Idem, 1934—Ind. 4. 
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Since 1937 the scope of trade disputes legislation has been 
considerably extended both at the centre and in a number of 
provinces, and substantial progress has been made in the 
building up of permanent machinery for the speedy and amic- 
able settlement of industrial disputes. The more important 
among the new principles which have been incorporated in the 
legislation are the following : compulsory arbitration in public 
utility services, including the enforcement of arbitration 
awards ; prohibition of strikes and lockouts during the pendency 
of conciliation and arbitration proceedings and of arbitration 
awards enforced by Government order; the prescription of 
specific time limits for the various stages of conciliation and 
arbitration proceedings to eliminate delays ; the imposition 
of an obligation on employers to recognise and deal with 
representative trade unions which satisfy certain conditions 
relating to their constitution and membership, prescribed by 
law ; and the setting up of joint works committees to provide 
machinery for mutual consultation between employers and 
workers. 


Central Legislation. 


The Trade Disputes Act, 1929, was amended by the Govern- 
ment of India by Act XVII of 1938! to provide that the 
Government concerned may appoint conciliation officers 
charged with the duty of mediating in or promoting the 
settlement of trade disputes. The amending Act also extended 
the term “trade disputes” to cover differences between 
employers and employees, included water transport and tram- 
ways under public utility service, and made the provision 
concerning illegal strikes and lockouts less _ restrictive. 
Suggestions further to amend the Act were made at the first 
and second sessions of the Labour Ministers’ Conference in 
1940 and 1941, but the law relating to trade disputes remained 
unchanged until January 1942, when the imperative need to 
prevent the war effort from being held up by industrial strife 
forced the Government to introduce a more definitive method 
for the settlement of industrial disputes than that provided 
by the 1929 Act. 


Cf. L.8., 1938—Ind. 1. 
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In January 1942 the Government of India by a Noti- 
fication added Rule 81A to the Defence of India Rules in order 
to restrain strikes and lockouts. This empowered it to make 
general or, to suit local requirements, special Orders to prohibit 
strikes or lockouts, to refer any dispute for conciliation or 
adjudication, to require employers to observe such terms and 
conditions of employment as might be specified and to enforce 
the decisions of adjudicators. In May of the same year, another 
Notification was issued, vesting much the same powers 
in the provincial Governments, and in August an Order 
was promulgated prohibiting strikes and lockouts without 
fourteen days’ previous notice.1 Strikes and lockouts were 
also prohibited when a trade dispute was referred to a statu- 
tory enquiry or for conciliation or adjudication, during the 
entire period of the proceedings and for two months there- 
after. In April 1943, the Defence of India Rules were further 
amended, and concerted cessation of work or refusal to work 
by a body of persons in a place of work, except in furtherance 
of a trade dispute with which they were directly connected, 
was prohibited. Provincial Governments were empowered 
to take all necessary measures to prevent such cessation of 
work in establishments in which 100 or more persons were 
employed and to open and work all such establishments which 
had been closed down for reasons other than those relating 
to a trade dispute in them. 

The emergency war legislation outlined above ceased to 
be operative from 30 September 19462; wartime experience 
of the working of the rule, however, had convinced the Govern- 
ment that the rule was extremely useful and that its incor- 
poration in the permanent labour law of the country would 
do much to check the industrial unrest which was gaining 
momentum owing to the stress of post-war industrial readjust- 
ments. The main provisions of the Defence of India Rule 814A, 
in so far as they related to public utility service, were therefore 
retained intact in the Industrial Disputes Act (XIV) of 1947, 
which on 1 April 1947 replaced the Trade Disputes Act of 1929. 

While retaining most of the provisions of the earlier law, 
the new Act introduced two new institutions for the prevention 





1 Idem, 1942—Ind. 4. 

* Pending the enactment of the Industrial Disputes Act, the provisions 
of the Defence of India Rule 81A were kept in force for a further period 
of six months by the Emergency Provisions (Continuance) Ordinance, 1946. 
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and settlement of industrial disputes: works committees 
consisting of representatives of employers and workers ; and 
industrial tribunals consisting of one or more members possess- 
ing qualifications ordinarily required for appointment as judge 
of a High Court. Power is given to the appropriate Govern- 
ment to require works committees to be constituted in every 
industrial establishment employing 100 workers or more, in 
order to remove causes of friction between employer and 
workers in the day-to-day working of the establishment and 
to promote measures for securing amity and good relations 
between them. A reference to an industrial tribunal will 
lie where both parties to any industrial dispute apply for 
such reference, and also where the appropriate Government 
considers it expedient so to do. An award of a tribunal has 
normally to be enforced by the Government and is binding 
on both parties to the dispute for such periods as may be 
specified, up to a maximum of one year. 

The Act also seeks to give a new orientation to the entire 
conciliation machinery. Prior resort to the conciliation 
machinery provided under the Act is made obligatory in all 
disputes in public utility services, and is optional in the 
case of other disputes. With a view to expediting con- 
ciliation proceedings, time limits have been prescribed for their 
conclusion—fourteen days in the case of conciliation by a 
conciliation officer, and two months in that of conciliation 
by a board of conciliation, reckoned from the date of notice 
of strike. A settlement arrived at in the course of conciliation 
proceedings will be binding for such period as may be agreed 
upon by the parties ; where no period has been agreed upon, 
it will be binding for a period of six months, and thereafter 
until revoked by two months’ notice given by either party 
to the dispute. 

Another important new feature of the Act is the prohibition 
of strikes and lockouts during the pendency of conciliation 
and adjudication proceedings, of settlements reached in the 
course of conciliation proceedings and of awards of industrial 
tribunals declared binding by the appropriate Government. 
Finally, the Act empowers the appropriate Government to 
declare, if public interest or emergency so requires, any of the 
following industries to be a public utility service for the pur- 
poses of the Act, for a period not exceeding six months: 
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transport (other than railways) for the carriage of passengers 
or goods, by land, water or air; coal; cotton textiles ; food- 
stuffs ; and iron and steel.! 

Rules, orders or notifications requiring the larger industrial 
establishments to set up works committees have already been 
issued by the Government of India, and the Governments of 
Assam, Bihar, Bombay, Central Provinces and Berar, Madras, 
Orissa and West Bengal. It is interesting to note that provincial 
Governments have already made considerable use of the 
powers granted to them under the Act to declare specified 
industries to be public utility services for specified periods. 


Provincial Legislation. 


Besides Bombay, which has amended its legislation, two 
other provinces—the Central Provinces and Berar, and the 
United Provinces—have recently adopted trade disputes laws 
to supplement the provisions of the central Act of 1947. 


Bombay. The Bombay Trade Disputes Conciliation Act of 
1934 was replaced in 1938 by a much more comprehensive 
Act, the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act (XXV).? This Act, 
which was applied to the cotton textile industry throughout 
the province and to the silk and woollen textile and hosiery 
industries in specified areas, made it obligatory on the parties 
to a dispute to endeavour to obtain a settlement by conci- 
liation before resorting to a strike or lockout. Every employer 
coming under the provisions of the Act was required to submit 
for the approval of the Commissioner of Labour standing 
orders relating to the discipline and working of his establish- 
ment. An employer who desired to make a change in the 
standing orders or in working conditions had to give notice 
to the competent authorities and to the “representative of 
employees ”. Employees desiring changes had similarly to 
give notice to the employer through the representative of 
employees, who was required to forward a copy of the notice 
to the Government authorities. In case the parties did not 
agree and the official conciliator failed to settle the dispute, 


the Government could refer the dispute to a board of concilia-’ 


tion, consisting of a chairman and an equal number of members 


'Cf. D.S., 1947—Ind. 1. 
2 Idem, 1939—Ind. 1. 
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selected from panels representing the interests of the employers 
and the employees respectively. Machinery was provided for 
the settlement of disputes by arbitration when both parties 
agreed to such arbitration, and a Court of Industrial Arbitra- 
tion was created to decide, inter alia, questions of law and to 
determine appeals in various cases arising out of the operation 
of the Act. Finally, the Act contained a novel provision for 
the registration of unions which had been recognised by the 
employers concerned or which fulfilled certain requirements 
as regards memberhip, and conferred upon them various 
rights in connection with representation on behalf of the 
workers. 

Three amending Acts modifying the provisions of the above 
Act were passed between 1938 and 1947. Those of 1941 (X) and 
1942 (XVI) were emergency measures designed to meet the 
wartime need for unrestricted production. The first of these 
empowered the Government to refer an industrial dispute to 
the Court of Industrial Arbitration if it considered that the 
dispute would lead to serious outbreaks of disorder, adversely 
affect the industry concerned, or cause prolonged hardship 
to a large section of the community ; the second exempted the 
employers from notifying changes regarding hours of work 
and rest periods which were authorised by the Government 
as a war measure. A third amending Act (XIX of 1945) gave 
the labour officer appointed by Government power to con- 
vene a meeting of the workers on the premises where they were 
employed, and required the employer, if he was ordered to do 
so by the labour officer, to affix a written announcement of 
the meeting at such conspicuous places in his premises as were 
specified in the order. 

In 1947 the entire Act was repealed and replaced by the 
Bombay Industrial Relations Act (XI) of 1947? with a view 
to providing for the quicker and more efficient disposal of 
industrial disputes and giving a greater impetus to labour to 
organise itself. The most important changes introduced by 
this new Act were: (a) the creation of a new class of “ ap- 





1 Bombay Government Gazette, 3 November 1945, Part IV, pp. 170-171. 

* Idem, 15 April 1947, Part IV, pp. 52-100. See also International 
Labour Review, Vol. LVII, Nos. 1-2, January-February 1948, pp. 67-72. 

3°“ Statement of Objects and Reasons ”, Bombay Government Gazette, 
6 September 1946, Part V, pp. 161-210. 


3 
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proved ” unions, which are invested with substantial privileges 
in return for their undertaking a set of corresponding obliga- 
tions, the most important among these being an obligation 
to submit disputes for arbitration upon the failure of concilia- 
tion and not to sanction or resort to a strike until the provisions 
of the Act have been exhausted and a majority of its members 
have voted in favour of such a strike ; (b) the setting up, for 
the first time in India, of labour courts to ensure quick and 
impartial decisions in references regarding illegal changes in 
standing orders or conditions of work ; and (c) provision for 
the setting up of joint committees consisting of equal numbers 
of employer and employee representatives, in the various 
occupations and undertakings in an industry. 

The Act applies to all industries covered by the 1938 Act 
and was extended by a Notification of 8 January 1948 to the 
sugar industry.' Its object is to regulate all matters included 
in relations between employer and employees, and it defines 
accordingly the status of trade unions, establishes schedules 
of industrial matters controlled by standing orders and collec- 
tive bargaining and sets up comprehensive facilities for the 
settlement of industrial disputes by means of negotiation 
between the representatives of employers and employees, 
conciliation authorities, labour courts, voluntary arbitration, 
and, in some instances, compulsory arbitration. Agreements, 
settlements reached through conciliation, and arbitration 
awards are declared to be binding, and protective measures 
are provided to safeguard the rights of employees engaged in 
legitimate trade union activity. 

The protective provisions of the Act have recently been 
strengthened still further by an amending Act (XLITI of 1948) 
which received the assent of the Governor-General of India on 
13 May 1948. This confers additional powers on the provincial 
Government and empowers it to set up wage boards for different 
industries in the province and a provincial wage board for all 
the industries together, and to direct the constitution of a joint 
committee for an undertaking or occupation even without the 
employers’ consent when the registered trade union for the 
industry for the local area concerned asks for such a joint com- 
mittee. Another new provision introduced by the amending Act 





1 Idem, Extraordinary, 9 January 1948, p. 163. 
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seeks to facilitate the speedy settlement of disputes by enabling 
a registered union which is representative of the employees and 
the rules of which provide that it shall neither sanction nor 
resort to a strike unless all the methods available under the Act 
for the settlement of an industrial dispute have been exhausted, 
to drop the intermediate stage of conciliation altogether 
and apply direct to the Industrial Court for arbitration.' 


Central Provinces and Berar. The Industrial Disputes 
Settlement Act (XXIII) of 1947, of this province, which 
applies to such area or industry and on such date as may 
be specified by the Government by notification, is a much 
less comprehensive measure than the Bombay Industrial 
Relations Act, but contains the same basic features. It makes 
provision for the compulsory framing of standing orders by 
employers, requires either party desiring a change, whether 
in the standing orders or in other industrial matters specified 
in a schedule to the Act, to give fourteen days’ prior notice 
to the other and, if they disagree, to desist from a strike or 
a lockout during the pendency of conciliation proceedings. 
It provides for the constitution of permanent conciliation 
machinery consisting of conciliators, special conciliators, a 
Chief Conciliator for the province, district industrial courts 
and a Provincial Industrial Court and for the appointment 
of labour officers to act as representatives of the employees 
under certain conditions. Arbitration under the provisions 
of the Act is available to any employer and a representative 
of employees who have voluntarily agreed to refer “any 
present or future industrial dispute or any class or classes of 
such disputes ” to arbitration; the provincial Government 
is also empowered by the Act, at any time, to refer on its own 
initiative any industrial dispute to the arbitration of the 
Provincial Industrial Court, if it is satisfied that serious 
disorder or a breach of the public peace or serious or prolonged 
hardship to a large section of the community is likely to be 
caused, or that the industry concerned is likely to be seriously 
affected and employment curtailed by reason of the conti- 
nuance of the dispute. 





1 Idem, 24 March 1948, Part V, pp. 182-194. 

* Central Provinces and Berar Gazette, Extraordinary, 2 June 1947, 
pp. 167-183. This Act was amended in 1948, but the provisions in ques- 
tion relate only to a minor matter of detail. 
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Acting under these provisions, the Government of the 
Central Provinces and Berar has already set up an Indus- 
trial Court for the entire province and a district industrial 
court for each of the revenue districts of Nagpur, Wardha, 
Amraoti, Akola, Niwar, Jubbulpore and Raipur.’ 









United Provinces. The Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, 
which came into force in this province on 1 February 1948 
replaced two successive ordinances promulgated earlier, in 
May and October 1947. Unlike the Bombay or the Central 
Provinces enactments, it contains no complex provisions 
creating special classes of unions or setting up a chain of 
agencies for conciliation and arbitration, but it gives the 
provincial Government power to prohibit strikes and lockouts, 
to refer industrial disputes to conciliation or adjudication, 
to enforce adjudication awards on the parties to disputes 
and to exercise control over any public utility service for 
achieving one or more of the following objects : (1) securing 
public safety or convenience ; (2) maintenance of public order 
or supplies and services essential to the life of the community ; 
and (3) maintenance of employment.? 

Under orders issued by the Government early in May 
1948, a number of officers belonging to the provincial Labour 
Department have been appointed conciliators in respect of 
specified areas, and a chain of regional and provincial con- 
ciliation boards and of industrial courts has been set up to deal 
with industrial disputes in respect of the textile, sugar, leather, 
glass, electricity and engineering industries in the province.* 

























SocrAL SECURITY 







In this as in most other fields of labour legislation, the 
period under review has been marked by substantial pro- 
gress. The main achievements may be summarised broadly 
as: (a) a steady extension of maternity protection to new 
areas and to new classes of wage earners ; (b) the enactment 
in 1948 of the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, and the 
formulation for the first time in India, and most probably 

















1 Idem, 23 January 1948, Part I, p. 53. 
2 Government Gazette of the United Provinces, 10 January 1948, Part VII-A, 


pp. 1-4. 
3 Idem, Extraordinary, 1 May 1948, pp. 3-6. 
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in Asia, of an integrated scheme of insurance against sickness, 
maternity and employment injury, applicable initially to 
workers in non-seasonal factories but capable of being extended 
progressively, as more experience is gained, to workers in other 
classes of establishments—industrial, commercial, agricultural 
or otherwise ; and (c) theinauguration, again for the first time 
in India, of a scheme of compulsory provision for old age for 
colliery workers. 


Maternity Benefit 


In 1937 statutory provision for the grant of maternity 
benefits to women workers existed in British India only in 
the provinces of Bombay, the Central Provinces and Madras 
and in the Chief Commissioners’ provinces of Ajmer-Merwara 
and Delhi!; and such legislation as was in force applied 
only to a restricted group of women workers, namely, those 
employed in factories.2 Since then, however, Maternity 
Benefit Acts have been enacted in almost all the other pro- 
vinces, and today only Orissa in the Dominion of India and 
the North-West Frontier Province in the Dominion of Pakistan 
have no maternity benefit legislation of their own. Moreover, 
plantations and mines have been brought within the scope 
of the legislation. 

In 1938 the United Provinces adopted a Maternity Benefit 
Act (IV)’, followed in 1939 by Bengal (Act IV), in 1943 by the 
Punjab (Act VI), in 1944 by Assam (Act I), and in 1945 by 
Bihar (Act III).4 The essential features of these Acts are 
similar to those of the earlier provincial Acts, the principal 
differences being as follows. The Assam Act applies to 
plantations as well as factories. The maximum period for 
which benefit is available is thirty days preceding and thirty 
days following confinement in the Punjab (eight weeks in 
the other provinces, except Madras, where it is seven weeks). 





_ |For a statement of the position as regards maternity benefit legislation 
in 1937, see Industrial Labour in India, op. cit., pp. 94-97. 

*The Madras Maternity Benefit Act (Act VI of 1935) was still more 
restricted in scope as it applied only to non-seasonal factories. 

* Cf. L.S., 1938 — Ind. 3. 

* This measure, which was enacted by the Governor of Bihar in exercise 
of the special powers conferred on him by a proclamation dated 3 November 
1939, has since been replaced by an Act of the Bihar Legislature containing 
identical provisions—the Maternity Benefit Act of 1947. 
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The amount of benefit in the United Provinces, Bengal, the 
Punjab and Bihar is at the average rate of the woman’s daily 
earnings calculated on the basis of the wages earned during 
a specified period, or at the rate of 8 to 12 annas per day, 
whichever is greater (under the earlier Acts: whichever is 
less) ; in Assam, on plantations, it is 1 rupee per week before 
and 1 rupee 4 annas after the day of delivery, but not less 
than 14 rupees in all, and, in employments other than on 
plantations, at the average rate of wages, subject to a minimum 
of 2 rupees per week before and after the day of delivery. 
In Assam, the qualifying period entitling a woman to claim 
benefit is 150 days of previous service during the twelve months 
immediately preceding the date on which notice of absence 
is given ; the period is six to nine months of previous service 
in the other provinces. Under the Assam Act, the employment 
of a woman is forbidden during the four weeks immediately 
preceding the day of delivery (except on such light work 
as may be recommended by the medical practitioner) and 
during the four weeks following, whereas under the other 
Acts prohibition from such employment is confined to the 
four weeks immediately following childbirth. 

The Madras Act was amended by Act XVI of 1939 with a 
view to tightening up its provisions. When Sind became a 
separate province with the coming into force of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, the Bombay Act applicable there was 
amended in 1939 (Act XTX) in order to extend its application, 
in the first instance, to all factories regulated by the Indian 
Factories Act, 1934; the Act also increased the benefits to 
average wages or 8 annas per day, whichever is greater, instead 
of whichever is lower as in the Bombay Act. 

More recently, maternity protection has been extended 
to plantation workers in West Bengal (India) by the Bengal 
Maternity Benefit (Tea Estates) Bill, 1948, which was passed 
by the provincial legislature on 8 September 1948.! The first 
session of the tripartite Industrial Committee on Plantations, 
which met at New Delhi early in January 1947, had recom- 
mended that women workers on plantations should be granted 
maternity benefit at the same rate and for the same period 
as provided in the Employees’ State Insurance Bill for workers 





1 Calcutta Gazette, Extraordinary, 16 March 1948, pp. 289-296. 
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in factories, and the Bengal Act mainly gives effect to this 
recommendation. This Act, which is to come into force on 
a date notified by the provincial Government, prohibits the 
employment of women in a tea factory or plantation during 
the six weeks immediately following childbirth. It further 
grants to every woman worker in such a factory or plantation 
who satisfies the prescribed conditions, including 150 days’ 
employment in the factory or plantation during the twelve 
months immediately preceding childbirth, the right to secure 
from her employer maternity benefit at the rate of 5 rupees 
4 annas a week for a maximum total period of twelve weeks 
(six weeks preceding and six weeks following childbirth). 
The regulation of labour in mines, as stated earlier in this 
article, is a central subject, and provision for the grant of 
maternity benefits to women workers in mines in India was 
first made by the Mines Maternity Benefit Act enacted by the 
Government of India in 1941. This Act (XIX of 1941) came 
into force on 28 December 1942. It prohibited the employ- 
ment of women workers in mines in British India during the 
four weeks following the day of delivery of a child, and 
provided for the payment to them of maternity benefit at 
the rate of one half rupee per day for a period of up to four 
weeks of absence before and four weeks after delivery. The 
qualifying period entitling a woman to claim benefit was 
fixed at six months’ service preceding the day of delivery. 
Dismissal on the ground of pregnancy was prohibited.1 A 
major amending Act (X) of 19452 stepped up the rate of 
maternity benefit to 12 annas per day and provided for the 
grant of maternity protection on a much more liberal scale 
to women workers employed on underground work in mines. 
Thus, the employment of women below ground in a mine is 
prohibited during the twenty-six weeks following confinement, 
and during the next ten weeks they may not be employed 
on work below ground for more than four hours in a day 
unless a créche is provided in the mine. In the case of women 
workers employed on work below ground, maternity benefit 
is to be paid at a special rate of 6 rupees per week for the 
ten weeks immediately preceding and six weeks following 





10f. L.S., 1941 — Ind. 1. 
*A minor amending Act (XVIII) of 1943 sought merely to remove 
certain ambiguities in the wording of the provisions of the Act of 1941. 
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delivery. These special provisions relating to women employed 
below ground in mines had some value during the period of 
war emergency when the ban on the employment of women 
on underground work in mines had been temporarily lifted?, 
but with the reimposition of the ban on 1 February 1946 they 
have ceased to have any practical importance. 

The main provisions of the various Maternity Benefit Acts 
referred to above will be superseded by the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, 1948, described below, in the undertakings 
to which that Act applies. 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Besides the Maternity Benefit Acts in a few of the provinces 
of India, the only legislative enactment providing a measure 
of social security to wage earners in India in force in 1937 was 
the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923, as amended.* This 
Act has been amended since 1937 in respect of certain minor 
details by a series of amending Acts (Acts VII of 1937, IV of 


1938, XIII of 1939, I of 1942 and I of 1946). The first of 
these was necessitated by the separation of Burma from India 
and the consequent need for the transfer of payments relating 
to workmen’s compensation from India to Burma ; the second 
and the third removed certain ambiguities and drafting 
defects in the Act; and the 1942 amendment took away from 
Indian seamen the right to claim compensation under the 
Act when they were entitled to compensation under special 
war compensation schemes.‘ Finally, the 1946 amendment 
extended the scope of the Act to workers on monthly wages 
not exceeding 400 rupees, as against the earlier limit of 300 
rupees per month and below.’ Despite these numerous 
amending Acts, however, the structure of the Act and its 
main provisions have remained unchanged. 





1Cf. D.S., 1945 — Ind. 2. 

2 The ban was lifted in 1943 as an emergency measure in the coal mines 
of the Central Provinces and Berar, Bengal, Bihar and Orissa. 

3 For a summary of the position in 1937, see Industrial Labour in India, 
op. cit., pp. 103-109. 

* Gazette of India, 7 March 1942, Part IV, pp. 1-2. 

5 Idem, 9 March 1946, Part IV, p. 1. 
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The Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948 


Neither the various Maternity Benefit Acts nor the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act introduced the principle of social 
insurance in India. They were merely measures of social 
assistance, placing entirely on the employers the responsibility 
for the payment of maternity benefits and compensation for 
employment injuries. The migratory character of the labour 
force and the extremely low level of earnings were held to be 
adverse factors making it difficult to introduce any scheme 
of social insurance involving the regular collection of contri- 
butions from the workers, and until the late ’ thirties the 
environment was considered unfavourable for the introduction 
of any of the more complex forms of provision for social 
security, such as health and unemployment insurance. During 
the years following 1940, however, there has been a marked 
change in official as well as public opinion as regards the 
feasibility of making a beginning in the field of social insur- 
ance. The Employees’ State Insurance Act which received 
the assent of the Governor-General of India on 19 April 1948 
marks the first attempt to introduce an integrated system of 
health, maternity and accident insurance. 

Three provincial labour enquiry committees, in Bihar, 
Bombay and the United Provinces, which reported between 
1938 and 1940 had all agreed that the introduction of some 
form of sickness insurance, at least for industrial workers, was 
not only desirable but also practical in India; and the second 
Labour Ministers’ Conference, held at New Delhi in January 
1941, agreed that the central Government should be requested 
to undertake an actuarial investigation of the sickness risk in 
certain large industries and then to draft a scheme providing 
for contributions from employers and workers. At the third 
Labour Ministers’ Conference, at New Delhi in January 1942, 
both workers’ and employers’ representatives agreed in prin- 
ciple to a scheme of sickness insurance financed by regular 
contributions from the workers, the employers and the State. 
In March 1943 the Government of India appointed an officer 
on special duty to prepare a scheme of health insurance for 
industrial workers. The scheme so prepared was modified 
in the light of the suggestions made by two officials of the 
International Labour Office who visited India in 1945 at the 
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invitation of the Government to advise on the matter; they 
recommended mainly the extension of the scheme to all 
perennial factories covered by the Factories Act and the 
insurance of the risks of sickness, childbirth and employment 
injury under a single scheme in the interests of economy and 
administrative efficiency. These proposals emerged finally 
in the form of the Workmen’s State Insurance Bill, 1946, 
which reached the statute book in April 1948 as the Employees’ 
State Insurance Act (XXXIV) of 1948.1 

The Act, which inaugurates a new era in the field of social 
insurance legislation in India by providing for the compulsory 
insurance of a specified class of wage earners against the risks 
of sickness, maternity and employment injury, is to come into 
force on such date or dates as may be specified by the Govern- 
ment of India ?; but different dates may be fixed for different 
provisions of the Act and for different provinces. Its main 
provisions may be summarised as follows. 

The Act applies initially to all perennial factories and covers 
about two million industrial workers, but the appropriate 
Government may, in consultation with the Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation and the approval of the Govern- 
ment of India, extend all or any of its provisions to other 
types of establishments, industrial, commercial or agricultural. 
Persons earning more than 400 rupees a month, however, 
are excluded from its provisions. 

To administer the scheme of insurance introduced by the 
Act provision is made for the setting up of an Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation, consisting of representatives of 
Government, employers and workers, the medical profession 
and the central Legislature. The affairs of the Corporation 
are to be administered by a Standing Committee, constituted 
from among its members ; and a Medical Benefit Council is to 
be set up to advise on matters relating to the administration 
of the benefits. The activities of the Corporation are to be 
financed by the Employees’ State Insurance Fund, derived 
mainly from contributions from employers and workers. 





1 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 19 April 1948, Part IV, pp. 161-192. 
Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 3, 1 February 1949, p. 118. 

* The provisions of the Act relating to the setting up of an Employees’ 
State Insurance Corporation, Standing Committee and Medical Benefit 
Council have already been brought into force by a Notification dated 
31 August 1948 (Gazette of India, E 


xtraordinary, 1 September 1948, p. 417). 
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During an initial period of five years, however, the Central 
Government will contribute two thirds of the administrative 
expenses of the Corporation. 

Every employer and worker coming under the scope of 
the Act is required to make, for each week during the whole 
or part of which the worker is employed, weekly contributions 
to the Fund according to a scale prescribed in the Act, the 
total weekly contribution (employee’s and employer’s) rising 
from 7 annas in the case of employees whose average daily 
wages are below 1 rupee to 3 rupees 12 annas in the case of 
those whose daily average wages are 8 rupees and above. 
Employees whose average daily wages are below 1 rupee are, 
however, exempted from contributing to the Fund out of 
their wages, the entire contribution in their case being recov- 
erable from the employers. 

The Act grants to all insured workers five types of benefits : 
sickness benefit, maternity benefit, disablement benefit, 
dependants’ benefit and medical benefit. Sickness benefit is 
payable for not more than 56 days in any continuous period 
of 365 days, at a rate equal to about half the average daily 
wage, provided weekly contributions have been paid in respect 
of the beneficiary for not less than two thirds the number of 
weeks during which he was available for employment within 
the preceding twenty-six weeks or six months, and subject 
to a minimum of twelve contributions. Closely connected 
with sickness benefit is medical benefit, which is to be given 
mainly in the form of out-patient treatment or treatment as 
in-patient in a hospital, according to a certain prescribed 
standard. Medical benefit can be claimed not only during the 
period for which sickness benefit or maternity benefit may be 
claimed, but during any week for which contributions are 
payable, and therefore starts even before a person becomes 
entitled to sickness benefit. Maternity benefit is payable to 
insured workers satisfying the prescribed condition, at the 
fixed rate of 12 annas a day for a total period of twelve weeks 
of which not more than six may precede confinement. Dis- 
ablement and dependants’ benefits at the weekly rates pre- 
scribed in the Act are payable in lieu of the compensation or 
damages to which the worker is at present entitled under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The periodical payments 
prescribed under the Employees’ State Insurance Act are 
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considered to be a far more suitable method of protection 
than the lump-sum payments under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act, as lump-sums are apt to be squandered without 
regard to future requirements. 

Finally, the Act requires provincial Governments to con- 
stitute Employees’ Insurance Courts to decide disputes and 
adjudicate on claims. An appeal lies to the High Court from 
an order of the Employees’ Insurance Court if it involves a 
substantial question of law. 

In pursuance of this new measure, the Government of 
India has already appointed a Director-General of Employees’ 
State Insurance and set up the Employees’ State Insurance 
Corporation. On 6 October 1948, when the Corporation was 
inaugurated, the Labour Minister rightly claimed that it 
“was the cornerstone of a great edifice which a free country 
seeking its economic salvation must build ”.* 


Proposed Schemes 


Side by side with the enactment of the Employees’ State 
Insurance Act, steps have also been taken during the past 
three years to examine the practicability and to work out the 
details of a corresponding scheme of social insurance for Indian 
seamen. A joint report on the subject by Professor Adarkar 
of the Government of India and an official of the International 
Labour Office, published early in 1947, is now under consider- 
ation by the Government of India.? It outlines a scheme of 
social insurance for seamen, with the following main features : 
(1) unified sickness, employment injury and old-age and sur- 
vivors’ insurance for seafarers, plus insurance for “ waiting 
pay ” on condition that adequate measures are taken to 
organise recruitment and employment in sea service; (2) 
continuation of shipowners’ liability to provide medical care, 
maintenance and wages until the seafarer returns to his port 
of recruitment, if he falls ill during the voyage ; (3) provision 
of medical care while the seafarer stays in port, and also in 
his village if and when medical facilities become available, 
during a free insurance period following discharge, such care 





1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, PRESS INFORMATION BUREAU: communiqué 
of 6 October 1948. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, October 1947, pp. 
436-441. 
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to be provided at seafarers’ clinics and provincial hospitals ; 
(4) provision of cash benefits in case of sickness and injury, 
mainly in the form of maintenance in approved hostels and 
of some payment to the seafarer’s family ; (5) provision of 
old-age benefit commencing at an age at which seafarers 
normally become incapable of efficient service, and consisting 
of a pension after long-service record or, in the absence of 
long-service record, of a refund of contributions on the attain- 
ment of pensionable age or at death, such benefit to be in 
every case proportionate to the length of service; and (6) 
financing of seafarers’ insurance by contributions of ship- 
owners and employees, the State to bear the cost of adminis- 
tration and any deficit of seafarers’ insurance in general and 
to provide hostels.* 

Another important step which has been taken recently in 
the field of social security is the proposal to institute a com- 
pulsory provident fund for colliery workers with a view to 
providing for the miner in his old age. Reference has already 
been made elsewhere in this article to the constitution by the 
Government of India of a tripartite Industrial Committee 
on Coal Mining.? This Committee, at its meeting in January 
1948, considered a proposal for the establishment of a central 
compulsory provident fund for coal miners, to implement 
one of the recommendations of the board of conciliation which 
the Government had appointed early in March 1947 in con- 
nection with trade disputes in the Bengal and Bihar coalfields. 
Following these discussions, the Government of India pro- 
mulgated on 23 April 1948 the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Schemes Ordinance (VII of 1948) empowering the 
central Government to frame a Provident Fund Scheme and 
a Bonus Scheme for persons employed in coal mines in India. 
This Ordinance has now been replaced by an Act bearing 
a similar title (XLVI of 1948) 4, which received the assent 
of the Governor-General of India on 3 September 1948. 

By notification in the official gazette, the Government 
may frame a Coal Mines Provident Fund Scheme and specify, 
inter alia, the coal mines to which the Scheme shall apply, 





1 Indian Labour Gazette, May 1947, pp. 506-509. 

2See Part I of this article, p. 420. 

3 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 23 April 1948, pp. 623-626. 
* Idem, 3 September 1948, Part IV, pp. 207-211. 
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the employees or class of employees who shall join the Fund 
and the conditions under which they may be exempted, 
and the rate, time and manner of payment of contributions 
by employers and workers. It may further provide for the levy of 
a charge, payable by the employer, to meet the cost of adminis- 
tering the Scheme. A Board of Trustees may be formed 
consisting of nominees of the central Government and repre- 
sentatives of employers’ and employees’ organisations, to 
manage the Provident Fund, subject always to the condition 
that the number of representatives of employees on the Board 
shall not be less than the number of the representatives of 
employers. 

The Government has recently framed a scheme which 
applies to all colliery workers in Bihar, the Central Provinces 
and Berar, Orissa and West Bengal who earn 300 rupees 
or less per month. The workers contribute, monthly or 
weekly, approximately one anna per rupee of their basic wage, 
and the employers contribute an equal amount.' Once such a 
scheme is operating successfully in the collieries, it is considered 
not unlikely that it will be rapidly extended to other important 


classes of wage earners. Thus the Coal Mines Provident Fund 
and Bonus Schemes Act, 1948, may well prove to be an 
important landmark in the evolution in India of a system of 
statutory provision for the wage earner during his old age. 


WARTIME LABOUR LEGISLATION 


It is necessary before concluding this review of recent 
labour legislation in India to refer to two important events 
which have naturally affected considerably the course of 
labour legislation in India: the second World War; and the 
transfer of power by the United Kingdom on 15 August 1947 
to the two independent Dominions of India and Pakistan. 

Following the outbreak of the war, and more particularly of 
hostilities in the Pacific in December 1941, India rapidly 
emerged as the main supply base of the Allies in the Far East, 
and numerous emergency measures had to be taken with the 
object of utilising the country’s vast resources, human and 





1 Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 11 December 1948. 
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material, to the maximum advantage for the prosecution of 
the war. The more important of these measures in the field 
of labour legislation were : 

(1) the promulgation on 29 June 1940 of the National 
Service (Technical Personnel) Ordinance (II of 1940) in order 
to control the employment and distribution of technical 
personnel including managerial staff, supervisory staff and 
skilled and semi-skilled employees, classified under 64 heads '; 


(2) the Essential Services (Maintenance) Ordinance (XI of 
1941) promulgated on 20 December 1941 to make provision 
for the maintenance of certain essential services during the 
wartime emergency ?; 


(3) the relaxation, for the duration of the wartime emer- 
gency, of the ban imposed in 1937 on the employment of 
women in underground work in coal mines ; 


(4) the relaxation, again temporarily for the duration of 
the war, in factories and railways, of the maximum limit 
on hours of work set by the provisions of the Factories Act 
and the Hours of Employment Regulations ; 


(5) the enactment in 1943 of the War Injuries (Compen- 
sation Insurance) Act (XXIII) with the object of imposing 
on industrial employers an obligation to pay compensation 
in respect of war injuries to workers in their employ, and the 
introduction in 1942 of a War Injuries Scheme providing for 
the grant of relief to gainfully occupied persons over the age 
of fifteen who sustained war injuries and to civil defence 
volunteers injured in the discharge of their duties as volunteers 
(or in cases of fatal injuries, their dependants) ; and 

(6) the framing of a new regulation under the Defence of 


India Rules (Rule 81A) empowering the Government to 
prohibit strikes or lockouts, to refer any dispute for conciliation 





1Cf. L.8., 1942 —Ind.1. The 1940 Ordinance was amended with regard 
to details by a number of amending ordinances issued during the years 
1940-1944. For a summary of the provisions of this Ordinance as well of 
other wartime labour legislation, see Bulletins of Indian Industries and 
Labour, No. 74: Labour Legislation in India since 1937 (Delhi, Manager 
of Publications, 1945), pp. 12-15, and INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE, 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 2: Wartime Labour Conditions and 
Reconstruction Planning in India (Montreal, 1946), Chapters IV, V and VI. 

2 Cf. L.S., 1942—Ind. 2. This Ordinance, too, was amended several times 
during the war years. 
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or adjudication, to require employers to observe such terms 
and conditions of employment as might be specified and to 
enforce the decisions of adjudicators. 


All these wartime statutes and notifications, with the 
exception of the last, have today either been withdrawn or 
have ceased to have any practical effect. The main provisions 
of the Defence of India Rule 81A, however, have been incor- 
porated in the Industrial Disputes Act, 1947, and form today 
part of India’s permanent labour code.! 

There is one sphere, however, in which the war may be 
said to have left a permanent mark on the evolution of labour 
policy in India—that of joint consultation between Govern- 
ments, employers and workers in matters of common interest. 
The Tripartite Labour Organisation set up in 1942 to promote 
uniformity in labour legislation, to formulate a procedure for 
the settlement of industrial disputes and to serve as a platform 
for the discussion of all matters of all-India importance as 
between employers and employees, has taken firm root. Indeed, 
its work has proved to be such a stimulating example of what 
can be achieved by regular consultations of this kind that the 


principle of tripartite collaboration has been steadily extended 
to individual industries, and tripartite industrial committees 
have recently been set up for the cotton textile, plantation, 
coal mining and cement industries. 


THE EFFECTS OF INDEPENDENCE 


The complete transfer of power in India on 15 August 1947 
to independent Governments responsible to the Indian elec- 
torate, and in no way subject to the control of the British 
Government or Parliament, and the partition of India into 
the two new Dominions of India and Pakistan have naturally 
also had an effect in the field of labour legislation. 

Pakistan ? today is an independent Dominion with its own 
Executive and Legislature, and the laws made by the Indian 





1See above, p. 514. 

2The Dominion of Pakistan comprises the provinces of East Bengal 
(which includes the Sylhet district of pre-partition Assam), West Punjab, 
Sind, the North-West Frontier Province and Baluchistan, and the Indian 
States contiguous to these provinces, such as Bhawalpur and Kalat. 
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Legislature subsequent to 15 August 1947, such as the Trade 
Unions (Amendment) Act, 1947, the Minimum Wages Act, 
1948, the Employees’ State Insurance Act, 1948, the Fac- 
tories Act, 1948, the Coal Mines Provident Fund and Bonus 
Schemes Act, 1948, and the Dockworkers (Regulation of 
Employment) Act, 1948, therefore do not apply there. But 
all the central and provincial enactments which were in force 
in India prior to 15 August 1947 (including those relating to 
labour), continue to be in force in Pakistan by virtue of the 
provisions of the Pakistan (Adaptation of Existing Laws) 
Order, 1947, promulgated on 14 August 1947. 

A second important development in India since August 
1947, particularly significant from the point of view of labour 
legislation, has been the rapid integration with the Dominion 
of India of almost all the smaller Indian States, and the resul- 
tant automatic extension of the scope of the labour laws 
enacted by the Indian Legislature to areas hitherto outside 
the scope of such all-India legislation. Thus, between August 
1947 and June 1948, 219 Indian States, with a total area of 
84,774 square miles and a combined population of over 12 
million, were merged with the adjoining Indian provinces, 
and another 22 States, with an area of 19,061 square miles 
and a population of 1.4 million, were consolidated into units 
directly administered by the Government of India. 

In other cases, States adjacent to each other have been 
integrated to create new viable units covering a larger territory 
and thus facilitating better administration. By June 1948, 
294 States including the well-known States of Gwalior and 
Indore, covering a total area of 150,400 square miles and 
having a combined population of over 23.1 million, had thus 
been consolidated into six unions, each with a common legis- 
lature and executive. A significant provision in the covenants 
setting up the Madhya-Bharat Union and the Patiala and 
East Punjab States Union gives the Indian Dominion Legis- 
lature power to make for these unions laws in respect of all 
matters listed in the concurrent list of the Government of 
India Act of 19351; and it can be reasonably assumed that 
in all the Unions, the labour laws enacted by the Government 
of India will soon have the same force as in the provinces. 





1 GOVERNMENT OF INDIA: White Paper on Indian States, July 1948. 
4 
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One class of Indian States, however, still remains outside 
the direct jurisdiction of the Indian Legislature in respect of 
labour legislation, namely, the larger States, such as Mysore, 
Travancore and Baroda, which have directly acceded to India 
and have been allowed to continue as separate entities. The 
exact nature of the constitutional relationship between these 
States and the Indian Dominion has yet to be determined by 
the Constituent Assembly of India, but here again it may 
reasonably be assumed that in respect of labour legislation 
the position in these States also will by degrees correspond 
to that in the provinces. For the first time, therefore, the 
prospects of a uniform labour code applying throughout the 
territory of the Dominion of India—States as well as provinces 
—are very bright. 


CONCLUSION 


The main achievements of the period 1937-1948 in the 
field of labour legislation may now be conveniently summed 
up. These are, briefly, the Minimum Wages Act of 1948, 
which provides for the statutory fixation and periodical 
revision of minimum rates of wages in a number of employ- 
ments ; the introduction for factory workers of a forty-eight- 
hour week and annual holidays with pay, and a thorough 
overhaul of the Factories Act with a view to strengthening its 
provisions relating to young persons, health, safety and welfare 
measures in factories ; a steady extension of social security 
measures in the shape of (a) maternity benefits for women 
workers in factories, plantations and mines, (b) an integrated 
scheme of compulsory insurance against the risks of sickness, 
maternity and employment injury, applicable in the first 
instance to workers in India’s perennial factories and (c) a 
compulsory provident fund for coal miners ; a new emphasis on 
adequate welfare measures as exemplified by the Coal Mines and 
Mica Mines Labour Welfare Fund Acts and the new and compre- 
hensive provisions relating to welfare measures in factories 
included in the Factories Act of 1948; the enactment of a 
series of Shops Acts regulating conditions of work in shops, 
commercial establishments, restaurants and theatres in the 
more important urban areas; the building up of a full- 
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time and permanent machinery composed of labour officers, 
conciliation officers, conciliation boards and industrial tribunals 
for the prevention and peaceful settlement of industrial 
disputes, particularly in public utility enterprises ; the pro- 
motion of sound industrial relations by imposing on the 
employers a legal obligation to frame standing orders applic- 
able uniformly to all workers in their establishments, to 
recognise and deal with representative trade unions and to 
form works committees ; and the beginnings of a scheme of 
registration of dock workers in India, with a view to securing 
for this important class of wage earners, whose greatest 
disability hitherto has been extremely irregular employment, 
longer periods of continuous and regular employment. 

Of even greater importance than these impressive addi- 
tions to India’s labour code is the evolution of a regular 
tripartite machinery for frequent consultations between 
Government, employers and workers on matters of all-India 
importance, and the establishment of tripartite industrial 
committees for the country’s major industries—coal, plan- 
tations, cotton textiles, cement, and tanning and leather goods. 

The advent of independence and the establishment of a 
popular responsible Government have naturally been accom- 
panied by an increasingly sympathetic approach by Govern- 
ment to the problem of labour, an acuter realisation by the 
Government of its responsibility for promoting measures 
designed to ensure social justice and rising living standards for 
workers, and a new insistence on the recognition of labour, 
not as a junior partner in industry entitled merely to a“ living 
wage ”, but as an equal partner with capital in the field of 
production entitled to an equitable share in the out-turn 
of industry. No better evidence of this new spirit which 
pervades governmental labour policies in India today can 
be cited than the following “ Directives of Social Policy ” 
which the Constituent Assembly has decided to incorporate 
in the Constitution it is now framing for India : 


30. The State shall strive to promote the welfare of the people 
by securing and protecting as effectively as it may a social order in 
which justice—social, economic and political—shall inform all the 
institutions of the national life. 


31. The State shall, in particular, direct its policy towards 
securing— 
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(i) that the citizens, men and women equally, have the right 
to an adequate means of livelihood ; 


(ii) that the ownership and control of the material resources of 
the community are so distributed as best to subserve the 
common good ; 

(iii) that the operation of the economic system does not result 
in the concentration of wealth and means of production to 
the common detriment ; 

(iv) that there is equal pay for equal work for both men and 
women ; 


(v) that the strength and health of workers, men and women, 
and the tender age of children are not abused and that 
citizens are not forced by economic necessity to enter avo- 
cations unsuited to their age or strength ; 


(vi) that childhood and youth are protected against exploitation 
and against moral and material abandonment. 


32. The State shall, within the limits of its economic capacity 
and development, make effective provision for securing the right to 
work, to education and to public assistance in case of unemployment, 
old age, sickness, disablement, and other cases of undeserved want. 


33. The State shall make provision for securing just and humane 
conditions of work and for maternity relief.* 


It thus seems justifiable to expect, during the next few 
years, a steady extension of statutory protection to new 
classes of wage earners, such as handicraft workers and agri- 
cultural labourers, a progressive widening of the scope of 
social security measures to cover all the more important 
categories of the gainfully employed population, and a system- 
atic raising of standards of labour protection, bringing them 
into closer conformity with the provisions of the International 
Labour Code. 





1“ The Draft Constitution ”, in Gazette of India, Extraordinary, 26 Feb- 
ruary 1948, pp. 149-150. 
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Household Re-equipment Grants 
for Workers in Belgium : 


A Social Experiment 


by 
Georges EMERY 


Director-General of the Belgian Workers’ Household 
Re-equipment Fund 


Not long after the liberation of Belgium, the Office was able 
to publish an article on the first reconstruction measures adopted 
in that country... The social measures described there related 
primarily to the questions of wage adjustments and social security, 
but the decision that “ measures shall be taken to help workers 
to re-equip their homes and buy clothing and furniture as soon 
as the supply of these articles makes this possible” was also 
noted, a decision which led to the creation some months later of 
the Workers’ Household Re-equipment Fund. This unique 
institution has now served its purpose and is closing down its 
work, but the experiment is considered of sufficient interest 
for the publication of the following account of the constitution 
and the working of the Fund and of the results obtained. 


ORIGIN OF THE EXPERIMENT 


HE REPRESENTATIVES of workers’ and employers’ 
organisations who, during the occupation of Belgium, 
drafted a “ social solidarity pact ” realised that, among other 
things, steps would have to be taken after the liberation to 
help the workers to re-equip their homes, denuded by five 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, April 1945, pp. 419-431: 


“The First Reconstruction Measures in Liberated Belgium”, by Raoul Mrry. 
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years of war. Even though a normal wage should be sufficient 
to supply current needs, it could not be expected to cover 
the purchase of urgently needed equipment. Hence the 
suggestion was made, and agreed to by the employers, that 
they should make special short-term grants to help the workers 
in this matter. This proposal was approved by the National 
Labour Conference that met in Brussels on 16 September 1944 
to consider the question of wage increases.* 

Unfortunately, political preoccupations engaged much 
of the Government’s activities, and for long distracted its 
attention from other problems, such as the re-equipment 
of workers’ homes, which should have been tackled promptly 
in order that the assistance given might be fully effective. 

Conscious of the untoward results of the delay in carrying 
the re-equipment proposal into effect, the National Labour 
Conference, at its meeting on 30 July 1945, insisted that 
immediate steps should be taken in the matter. It was not, 
however, until 15 November 1945 that a Legislative Decree 
was issued establishing the National Fund for the re-equipment 
of workers’ homes, a public autonomous institution. 

The Administrative Council of the Fund was appointed 
on 12 December 1945 by the Minister of Labour and Social 
Security, and on the same day the Council approved the 
plan submitted to it for the accomplishment of the task for 
which the Fund had been established. 

This plan, based on the conceptions embodied in the 
Decree, dealt with the manufacture and the distribution 
on a priority basis of essential articles urgently needed in 
workers’ homes, the choice of articles and method of distrib- 
ution to be decided upon in collaboration with the Ministry 
of Economic Affairs with reference to existing needs and 
the over-all economic possibilities. Vouchers issued to the 
workers would enable them to acquire the articles free of 
charge. 

Such a plan was amply justified by the situation existing 
in Belgium immediately after the liberation. The occupation 
which had ravaged the country for more than four years 
had stripped the factories and shops; everyday necessities 
of life—clothes, shves, household utensils—could only be 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L, No. 6, December 1944, p. 783. 
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found on the black market in very small quantities and at 
exorbitant prices; they were, in fact, completely beyond 
the means of the workers whose wages, by order of the occu- 
pying Power, had been frozen since the beginning of the war. 
The promoters of the plan maintained that the most elementary 
justice demanded that workers should be the first to benefit 
from the gradual return to a more normal situation on the 
home market. To this end they stipulated that at least a 
part of the reviving national production should be set aside 
for supplies to the workers, free of charge and by priority. 

Owing to the widespread lack of first necessities among 
all sectors of the population, the proposed system could 
naturally apply only to a very small number of indispensable 
articles, whereas the needs of the workers were extremely 
varied. One of the means considered for overcoming this 
difficulty was that of making part of the grant in cash, provided 
that, once economic conditions had returned to normal, 
there would be no objection to putting more money into 
circulation. 

Obviously, some time was needed for working out the 
details and putting into effect such a plan of manufacture 
and priority distribution within the framework of the general 
national economy. On the other hand, the situation had 
already changed during the time since the plan was first 
prepared, owing to the unforeseen rapidity of Belgian recovery. 
And the workers were becoming impatient to receive the 
assistance which had been promised to them more than a 
year before. 

These various considerations led the Government to 
request the Council of the Fund to simplify the original 
plan in order to speed up its application. It was accordingly 
recast and its essential features reduced to the following: 


(1) issue of 100-frane vouchers to eligible workers to 
enable them to acquire certain articles free of charge 
from traders of their own choice ; 

(2) reimbursement of traders by simple presentation of 
vouchers at the National Bank ; 

(3) placing at the disposal of the National Bank, in the 
form of loans contracted by the Fund, of the necessary 
sums for reimbursement ; 
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(4) liquidation of these loans by a contribution of 1.5 per 
cent. on wages payable by employers. 


This system was ratified by the National Labour Conference 
of 16 January 19461, which, on the suggestion of the Prime 
Minister, agreed that the vouchers should be distributed 
to the workers during the first half of February. Some of 
these vouchers permitted the immediate acquisition of textile 
goods, and the necessary points for this purpose were attached. 

These decisions entirely changed the scheme as originally 
conceived. New methods of application were immediately 
studied and worked out, and, in spite of all the difficulties 
and the risk inherent in the manufacture and issue of vouchers 
which were as good as currency, the distribution of vouchers 
was begun on 11 February 1946 in all the principal industrial 
towns of the country. 

Although the need to begin distributing vouchers at very 
short notice led to the adoption of the easiest way out in 
certain respects, in practice none of the serious defects were 
revealed that might have been expected in a system conceived 
and put into operation very hurriedly and—on account of 


the originality of the idea—without the benefit of previous 
experience. 

The measures adopted were inspired by the conviction 
that rapid action was necessary and that, if the social and 
psychological effects of this form of assistance were not to 
be lost, the help given must meet the most urgent needs of 
the workers. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES AND METHODS OF OPERATION 
OF THE FUND 


The general principles on which the action of the Fund 
was based and the methods of application adopted were 
the subject of frequent comment in statements made by 
the Fund, in order that there should be no misconception 
which might compromise the high moral value and success 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 5-6, May-June 1946, 
p. 428. 
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of an enterprise conceived by representatives of employers 
and workers in a spirit of sincere social collaboration. 


Beneficiaries 


The household re-equipment grant was not a public 
service, provided out of public funds, to which all those 
whose homes had been denuded by the war might appeal. 

The scheme in the eyes of its promoters was a corollary 
to social security, and therefore full and entire responsibility 
for it was assumed by the employers who come under the 
social security regulations, for the benefit of personnel either 
employed by them or temporarily out of work on a specified 
date. It also follows that only workers belonging to these 
two clearly defined categories were eligible for re-equipment 
grants.} 

It is interesting to note that the fact that workers must 
be in the service of an employer subject to the social security 
regulations in order to be eligible for an equipment grant 
has contributed considerably to the development of the 
work of the National Social Security Office ? ; many employers, 
prompted by their workers, who were naturally anxious to 
benefit by the grants to which their work entitled them, 
regularised their position with regard to the Social Security 
Office, which thus registered in the first months of 1946 
about 20,000 additional members, or an increase of about 
25 per cent. on the figure for the end of 1945. 





1 Temporary public servants, being subject to social a yan | regulations, 
were admitted as beneficiaries on the same footing and under the same 
conditions as other workers subject to these regulations. Permanent public 
officials, however, do not come within the scope of the social security scheme 
and were therefore excluded. In order to remedy this anomaly, special provi- 
sions were adopted for permanent officials of the State, the national railways, 
the telegraph and telephone services, the provinces, the communes, the 
subordinate administrations and the associations of communes. The costs 
resulting from these provisions are borne directly and exclusively by the 
administrations concerned, and the Fund is in no way liable; it has merely 


assisted in the preparation and ——— of methods of operation of these 


— systems. Vouchers issued to beneficiaries bear a surcharge showing 
the category of administrative department to which the holder belongs. 
The method of utilisation of these vouchers is the same as for those issued 
by the Fund. 

2 This body was created by a Legislative Order of 28 December 1944. 
Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 4, April 1945, p. 524; see 
also, idem, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, January-February 1947, pp. 46-61: “ The 
Belgian Social Security Scheme ”, by Paul Gotpscumipr. 
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Special provision was made in the case of workers in the 
following categories who could give good reasons for their 
inability to fulfil the necessary conditions by 15 January 1946 : 
(a) militiamen, men recalled to military service, war volun- 
teers, recognised members of the resistance movement, 
members of the supplementary police force and former 
prisoners-of-war who, on 15 January 1946, were under arms 
or on sick leave ; (b) workers who, on account of their state 
of health resulting from imprisonment or deportation by 
the enemy or from a war accident, were still unable to work 
on 15 January 1946. 

Since benefits under the Fund, in accordance with the 
principle set out above, were to be accorded only to those 
who were employed or suspended from employment on a 
specified date, pensioners and invalids suffering from complete 
disablement, not being workers, could not profit by the Fund. 
Nevertheless, at its first session the Administrative Council 
of the Fund, after discussing the situation of ex-workers parti- 
cularly worthy of consideration, expressed the hope that the 
Government would find it possible to take some similar 
step on their behalf; it would be necessary for any measure 
adopted to be distinct from the action of the Fund and on 
different lines, particularly with regard to finance. Such 
a programme has since been carried out. 

Any worker fulfilling the necessary conditions became 
entitled to an equipment grant, whatever the composition of 
the household to which he belonged and regardless of whether 
it included other members entitled to benefit from the Fund. 

Workers with family responsibilities received supplementary 
grants made to them direct and not to their dependants. 

All workers complying with the conditions were admitted 
as beneficiaries regardless of their remuneration, because 
the fixing of a ceiling would have entailed almost insurmount- 
able technical difficulties and would have led inevitably 
to injustices. The exclusion of the higher-paid categories 
would, in any case, have meant only a slight addition to the 
amount of the grant. Nevertheless, it was left to each indi- 
vidual to decide for himself whether or not his resources 
justified an application for assistance. 

Lastly, the Legislative Decree excluded from benefit 
those workers who had been sentenced for “ un-civic 
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conduct ” or who were taxed under the legislation concerning 
profits earned during the occupation. 


Nature of the Grant 


The equipment grant made by the Fund to each beneficiary 
was fixed according to his family responsibilities. 

It is obvious that these grants could not fill the gap created 
by the impossibility of meeting normal household needs 
during a period of five years. Any such provision would 
have entailed a much heavier burden than the employers 
could bear and would have been a crushing weight upon the 
national economy. The action of the Fund, therefore, had 
to be limited to facilitating the acquisition of the most urgently 
needed essential equipment. . 

But even these first and most urgent necessities could 
only be supplied by degrees, as imports and production 
expanded. On the other hand, the placing in the hands of 
the workers of a considerable volume of purchasing power 
for the acquisition of certain goods might have a serious 
effect on the economic equilibrium of the country. It was 
therefore necessary to find some means of spacing out the 
grants and of making them available at the proper moment. 

For this reason, the grants were placed at the disposal 
of beneficiaries in the form of a certain number of 100-franc 
vouchers, which ministerial decrees made periodically valid 
for the acquisition of certain categories of articles. 


Financial Resources of the Fund 


Employers accepted the financial responsibility for the 
equipment grants. It was, however, evident that most of 
them could not immediately meet the full amount of such 
an increase in expenditure, and a more practical method of 
financing was adopted : the Fund was authorised to contract 
loans to the extent of 6,000 million francs (the ceiling fixed 
for the total cost to employers of the scheme), the reimburse- 
ment of capital and payment of interest to be effected by a 
compulsory and legal contribution at the rate of 1.5 per cent. 
of wages (with a ceiling of 4,000 francs per month) paid by 
employers to the National Social Security Office for the account 
of the Fund, at the same time as their ordinary social security 
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contributions. If the value of the contribution remains at 
its present level, the total 6,000 million francs will be 
reimbursed in about eight years. 


The Amount of the Grant 


The Fund has a limited sum at its disposal, and it was 
necessary, therefore, to estimate exactly the number of 
eligible applicants so as to determine the amount of the 
grant to each. Hence a time limit had to be fixed within 
which the conditions for eligibility had to be satisfied. 

But it was obviously impossible to take a census before 
beginning to distribute the vouchers, and it was therefore 
decided to base the calculations on the information furnished 
by the 1937 economic and social census in order to fix the 
amount of the grant at a level compatible with the financial 
possibilities of the Fund. The following scale was adopted : 
a grant of 2,000 francs to a worker beneficiary (20 vouchers 
of 100 francs) ; 1,000 francs’ supplementary grant to a worker 
with a wife dependent upon him (10 vouchers of 100 francs) ; 
500 francs’ supplement for each other dependant (5 vouchers 
of 100 francs). 

On this basis it was calculated that about 4,800 million 
francs would be needed for the grants to the first group of 
workers. This estimate proved to be correct, since the total 
value of vouchers distributed up to the end of December 
1948 was 4,817,830,500 francs. A reserve of 1,200 million 
francs was considered necessary to meet contingencies, parti- 
cularly the possibility of extension of the scheme to other 
categories of workers. 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE FUND 


Since the Fund represents a social enterprise in which 
both employers and workers are interested, its management 
is organised on a joint basis. The Administrative Council 
is composed of two groups of six full members and two groups 
of four substitute members, designated by the most repre- 
sentative organisations of employers and workers respectively, 
together with a representative from each of the three ministries 
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concerned : Labour and Social Security, Finance, and Economic 
Affairs. All members are appointed by a Royal Order, and 
the representative of the Ministry of Labour and Social 
Security acts as President of the Council. 

The management of the Fund is entrusted to a Director- 
General, also appointed by Royal Order on the proposal 
of the Ministry of Labour and Social Security, in agreement 
with the employers’ and workers’ organisations. 

Thus, while the Government retains the right of super- 
vision, the administration of the Fund is entrusted to the 
qualified representatives of the interested parties : the workers 
who are beneficiaries, their employers and the commercial 
distributors. This method, which ensures the necessary 
flexibility in the management of the Fund, has given complete 
satisfaction.? 


OPERATION OF THE SCHEME 


Distribution of Vouchers . 


It was obviously impossible for the Fund to investigate 
the claims of some 1,700,000 applicants before distributing 
the vouchers. Moreover, since the employers were bearing 
the whole cost of the scheme, it was not only convenient 
but just that they should be given the privilege of themselves 
placing the vouchers in the hands of those of their workers 
who had fulfilled the necessary conditions, by this means 
also associating them with the operation of the enterprise. 

The procedure adopted for the lodging of applications 
for a grant and the distribution of vouchers was, broadly, 
as follows : 


(a)all workers believing they had a right to a grant sent 
in their applications to their employers (the agencies 
paying unemployment allowances to unemployed workers 
being considered as “employers” in their case), and 
they took full responsibility for their declarations with 
regard to the number of persons dependent on them ; 





1 The administrative saprente of the Fund up to 31 December 1948, 


including the cost of vouchers and documents, amounted to about one 
half per cent. of the value of the vouchers distributed. 
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(b) on the basis of the applications received and after checking 
that the necessary conditions were fulfilled, the employer 
established, on his responsibility, a list of eligible applicants; 


(ec) the employer deposited this list at the local post office 
and drew the number of vouchers required ; 


(d) the post offices sent the lists to the Fund in proof of 
their issue of the vouchers received by them. 


The formalities to be completed by the employers were 
designed to reduce to a minimum the additional administra- 
tive work involved. 

This procedure, while providing all the necessary evidence 
for a final check, made it possible to distribute the vouchers 
at a record pace. Manufacture of the special paper needed 
was started on 21 January; the first vouchers were printed 
and numbered at the beginning of February, and from 
9 February on, the vouchers coming off the printing press 
each day were divided among the 1,500 post offices of the 
country, which, on the next day, began issuing them to 
employers ; a month later, on 11 March, more than 1,400,000 
workers who had fulfilled the necessary conditions by 15 
January 1946 had already received vouchers. 

By 31 December 1946 the number of sheets of vouchers 
distributed had reached 1,698,455 for beneficiaries, 830,133 
for dependent wives and 1,127,511 for children or other 
dependants, to a total value of 4,790,798,500 francs. All 
the post offices assisted greatly in the work of the Fund 
by carrying out their task with remarkable accuracy and 
rapidity. The number of sheets of vouchers which they 
distributed from the stocks at their disposal corresponded 
exactly to the number requested by the employers. 


Measures to Prevent Misuse and Fraud 


In an operation of this magnitude (about 1,720,000 appli- 
cations for grants, 130,000 lists of beneficiaries and 3,670,000 
sheets of vouchers representing 48,180,000 vouchers of 100 
francs each) the possibilities of fraud and misuse were very 
considerable. The following measures were taken to discourage 
action which would have compromised the entire scheme : 
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(1) Counterfeit of vouchers: careful technical precautions 
consistent with the necessity for rapid production were 
taken in the manufacture of the vouchers. Furthermore, 
the yarious handwritten entries that had to be made by 
the holder and the trader were a discouragement to counter- 
feiters. 


(2) Abusive applications: each worker and each employer 
was obliged to sign a declaration certifying the complete 
regularity of the application and stating that the legal 
penalties for abuse were understood. 


Although the precautions taken were designed to complicate 
the formalities as little as possible, they proved effective ; 
in fact, no false vouchers were presented and the number 
of sheets of vouchers distributed was within the contemplated 
limits. If some few workers who had not fulfilled the conditions 
obtained vouchers as a result of the complicity of certain 
employers (or unemployment offices), these were guilty of 
making a false declaration, and such irregularities will be 
easily discovered by a simple comparison with the declarations 
which these same employers have to submit in connection 
with the payment of their social security contribution or, 
in the case of the unemployment offices, with the list of 
unemployed registered and assisted on the specified date. 


Validity of Vouchers 


In accordance with the plan adopted, the vouchers were 
made valid in instalments. Unfortunately, owing to the 
difficulty of arranging the necessary loans for the reimburse- 
ment of the vouchers, the rate of validation was not as quick 
as desired by both workers and Fund managers. 

Most of the vouchers were made valid for the acquisition 
of textile goods and shoes, a small number for crockery, 
glassware and metal utensils. The wishes of the beneficiaries 
in this respect were ascertained through investigations carried 
out by the workers’ and employers’ organisations, and were 
borne in mind. 

The first vouchers were made valid for the purchase of 
textile goods and shoes because these were very scarce at 
the time and were the articles most urgently needed by the 
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workers. The last instalment, in December 1948, representing 
a value of about 500 million francs, was for the same articles. 
Assistance of this kind is, without doubt, of great value to 
workers at any time, but in this case, apart from consider- 
ations of a social order, the complete upheaval in the clothing 
and shoe industries dictated the choice. Purchases to the 
value of 500 million francs brought at least temporary assist- 
ance to these two industries, which were particularly affected 
by the crisis. In this quite unexpected manner the action of 
the Fund in the social field proved of great value in the 
economic field also. 

By 31 December 1948 all the vouchers had been distri- 
buted ; they represented a total value of 4,817,830,500 francs 
and they had been made valid up to an amount of 4,130,223,700 
francs ; there remained only four out of every twenty issued 
to beneficiaries to be made valid. This means that in three 
years a married worker with a wife and three children depen- 
dent on him has been able to acquire free of charge clothes, 
shoes and household articles to the value of 1,600+1,000+ 
1,500 = 4,100 francs. 

In fact, the action of the Fund, which was originally 
designed to provide assistance in kind to workers in order 
to facilitate the re-equipment of their homes—a kind of 
deferred wage which would compensate to some extent for the 
hardship inflicted by the wage stop during the war—was 
eventually transformed, in the course of events, into the 
payment of graded wage supplements devoted, in the interests 
of the workers, to the acquisition of certain definite articles. 


CONCLUSION 


Although political, economic and financial considerations 
have circumscribed the scheme for the re-equipment of 
workers’ homes as originally conceived by its promoters, 
it has, nevertheless, produced good results. It has made it 
possible for workers to acquire articles of which, after five 
years of privation, they stood in urgent need, and the periodic 
validation of the vouchers has put a brake on demands for 
increased wages which would have had a disastrous effect 
on the Belgian economy. 
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Moreover, workers have appreciated the gesture of the 
employers in assuming financial responsibility for the grants, 
and this has contributed to the maintenance of social peace 
and of good relations between employers and workers. 

Conceived and worked out by both parties and managed 
by them on an equal footing, the scheme which has been 
successfully carried out by the Fund constitutes an example 
of what may be achieved by co-operation between employers 
and workers animated by a sincere desire for loyal collabor- 
ation and by a spirit of social solidarity. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Agricultural and Industrial Activity 
and Manpower in Iran 


In the countries of the Near and Middle East, industrialisation 
and social developments are proceeding at an increased pace. The 
International Labour Organisation has always shown keen interest 
in the problems facing these countries, and the Review published 
before the war an article on economic and social development in Iraq.* 
The following account of progress in Iran is based on statistics recently 
published in that country.” 


AGRICULTURE 


Although industry in Iran has made considerable progress 
during the last 20 years, agriculture continues to be the principal 
resource of the country and agricultural production remains the 
basis of Iranian economy. 


Rural Population 


The last figures available from Iranian sources are of the Iranian 
year 1313 (21 March 1934-20 March 1935): these give the total 
population as 15,055,115, made up of 2,870,215 urban inhabitants 
and 12,284,900 rural. The rural population thus makes up more 
than 80 per cent. of the total. 

It should be noted that, of the rural population, two to three 
million are nomad tribes entirely dependent on agriculture and 
particularly on stock breeding.® 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XXXV, No. 2, February 1937, 
pp. 198-214. 

2 The information and statistical data contained in this article have been 
drawn (a) from official publications.of the Iranian Government, particularly the 
Year Book of Industrial Statistics for the Iranian years 1325 (21 March 1946-20 
March 1947) and 1326 (21 March 1947-20 March 1948), published in Persian by the 
Department of Statistics and Technical Inspection of the Ministry of Labour at 
Teheran, and the Year Book of Agricultural Statistics (partly in Persian and partly 
in niente for the Iranian year 1313 (1934-1935) ; and (b) from surveys vt arti- 
cles, usually of an official character, which have appeared in the Iranian press. 

3 In 1934-1935 there were some 23 million head of sheep and goats, 2.5 million 
head of cattle and about 410,000 horses, donkeys and mules. 
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Distribution of Cultivated Land 


Land under cultivation in Iran is estimated at 15 to 16 million 
hectares, only one tenth of the total area of the country (1,648,000 
square kilometres).1 There are 8 to 10 million hectares of grazing 
land and some 20 million hectares of forest. The remaining 115 
million hectares (72 per cent. of the total area) include deserts 
(often salt) and mountains, mostly barren. 

Large properties (arbdébi) still predominate in Iran : they repre- 
sent 40 to 50 per cent. of the cultivated land, whereas the small- 
holdings (khordé-mdlek) held by peasants represent only about 
5 per cent. The rest is divided among medium property owners 
(20 to 30 per cent.), the State (kldlesseh)—half of these properties 
are worked directly by the State and the other half by private 
persons—and charitable institutions (aaughéf). It is important 
to note that only 2 to 5 per cent. of farmers possess any land ; 
the others cultivate the land for other people; either as tenant 
farmers or as simple agricultural workers. 


Land Tenure 


The Iranian system of land tenure may be considered as of a 
feudal nature. Land is worked according to the systems of direct 
exploitation, sharecropping, tenant farming or leasing (which is 


really another form of tenant farming). All these systems are 
practised more or less throughout the whole country, but systems 
of tenure are very varied. 

Direct exploitation is almost exclusively confined to peasant 
smallholdings. As the property is generally very small, it is usually 
worked by the peasant himself and his family and, if necessary, 
a few other agricultural workers. 

The same system is sometimes practised in the large and often 
in the medium-sized properties, with the difference that the pro- 
prietor does not himself participate in the agricultural work but 
acts, either himself or through his deputy, as manager. It has been 
found that the presence of the proprietor on his land is a factor 
which makes for prosperity and that it has a beneficial effect on 
the material and moral welfare of the peasants, whereas the non- 
residence of the proprietor often leads to poverty among the workers 
and the ruin of the property. 

A form of sharecropping is in use, regulated by the Moslem law 
within the legal framework of a contract of a rural society. This 
legislation, which has remained unchanged for centuries, was 
incorporated as it was in the Iran Civil Code of 1928 (Articles 518 
and 546). Nevertheless, in practice, in the absence of written 





1 It is estimated by European experts who have carried out surveys on the 
spot that, with suitable irrigation and sufficient manpower, the cultivation of 
land in Iran could be increased by 300 to 500 per cent. 
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contracts, relations between proprietor and peasant continue to be 
regulated by ancient customs which differ considerably from the 
legal regulations. 

Tenant farming, considered to be a satisfactory system from the 
point of view of the peasants and for the rural economy of the 
country, is, unfortunately, not at all widespread, since the peasant 
is practically always without the knowledge and funds necessary 
for working a property. 

Leasing, which is current practice, plays an important role in 
rural economy. The tenant is generally not a cultivator but a 
townsman seeking a remunerative investment who, by payment 
of a fixed rent to the proprietor, acquires the right to a share of 
the profits and seeks to make this as large as possible. Furthermore, 
while sharecropping, as mentioned above, is regulated by legislation, 
there is as yet no legislation regulating the leasing of farms. It is, 
however, this system which predominates in Iran, and at least 
50 to 60 per cent. of the land is worked under these conditions. 
The division of the produce between proprietor (or leaseholder) 
and peasant is carried out on the basis of the contribution each 
makes in land, water, seed, working capital (implements, tractor 
animals, etc.) and labour. The proprietor (or leaseholder) usually 
supplies the first three of these necessities and, in consequence, 
receives three fifths of the produce. The Decree of 21 Mordad 1325 
A.1 (13 August 1946) issued by the Council of Ministers stipulates 
that the portion of the peasant shall be increased by 15 per cent. 
of the total produce. 


INDUSTRY 


Modern Industry 


Industrial Policy. 


Industrialisation in Iran dates from the period following the 
first World War. The guiding principle at the basis of the creation 
of a national industry was that there should be established a net- 
work of industries for transforming the raw materials of the country 
into manufactured articles to meet the most urgent needs of the 
population. For this reason nearly all the existing industries in 
Iran are processing industries which aim above all at the production 
of home market goods obtained from the working of the raw materials 
found in abundance in the country itself. The existence of raw 
materials and relatively cheap manpower has made it possible 
for industry to be developed in excellent conditions which have 
resulted in a good mixed economy. Since textiles, sugar and tea 
constituted about 60 per cent. of Iranian imports (in 1928-1929, 
the period in which industrialisation began, nearly 463 million 
rials out of a total of 820 million), the first aim was to meet the demand 
for these products. The State itself, without waiting for the develop- 
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ment of private initiative, took the first steps to start these basic 
industries ; action by others quickly followed. 

Under the impetus given by the State, private initiative soon 
began to make itself felt in the industrial field and one of the most 
characteristic features of the period was the great number of com- 
panies which were formed. At the beginning of 1937 there were 
2,000 companies with a capital of 1,485.3 million rials. It was remark- 
able, as the Minister of Commerce himself declared at that time, 
that in a country where capitalists had for centuries become fixed 
in a groove of inveterate individualism there now hardly remained 
any branch of economy run by individuals, all activities being 
concentrated in the hands of companies. 

The State encouraged the formation of companies both by con- 
tributing to initial capital and by according rights and privileges. 
In fact, the State did not take the place of private initiative except 
in cases where this was lacking, and its intervention was rather 
in the nature of “ educational protectionism ”. Most of the com- 
panies are occupied in industrial operations, and the increasingly 
important industrial development in Iran on which the country 
depends for the gradual acquisition of economic independence is 
undoubtedly due to their action. 


Distribution of Undertakings. 

Industrial undertakings either belong to the State and are 
directly managed by it, or they belong to companies or to private 
individuals. Capital invested in modern industry amounts to 
1,400 million rials 1, of which 55 million are in State undertakings. 
Of this total, 45 per cent. is invested in machines and tools and the 
rest in land (estimated at 4.5 million square metres) and in con- 
struction and installation works. Power utilised in modern industry 
amounts to 193,755 h.p. (including 6,055 h.p. used by the railways), 
of which about a quarter is used in the textile industry (spinning 
and weaving)—the most important industry in Iran after petroleum, 
which is in the hands of a foreign company. 

The State owns and directs through the Industrial and Mining 
Bank of Iran (itself a State institution), in addition to five large arms 
and munitions factories concerning which the official publications 
do not give any precise information, 62 other factories, including 
28 cotton ginning establishments, six establishments for the 
preparation of tea, nine rice mills, six chemical products factories, 
five textile establishments, two preserve factories, one sawmill and 
five other establishments. There are also 13 mining undertakings 
directed by the State, and seven silos have recently been built in 
the various provinces. 

The number of workers employed by the State in these under- 
takings is 31,900. If the workers on the railways (also directed 
by the State) are added, this brings the figure up to 49,910. Thus, 





? For the years 1938 and 1939. 
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after the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company, the State is the largest 
employer of manpower. It should be noted that the number of 
workers employed in the construction and repair of roads in Iran 
(more than 22,000 kilometres of motor roads in 1933-1934) by the 
Ministry of Roads and Communications is not included in the 
above figures. 


Extractive Industries. 


Iran is particularly rich in minerals. Iron, copper, coal and 
petroleum are especially abundant. Nevertheless, with the exception 
of the petroleum wells worked by an English company, the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Company, and some mines of secondary importance, 
the mining industry was practically non-existent until a few years 
ago. In this field also it was the State which took the initiative. 
There are today 59 large and small mines being worked, the largest 
of which, the Chemchak coal mines, 60 kilometres north-east of 
Teheran, and the Zirab coal mines in the province of Mazandaran, 
are managed by the State. In 1947, 5,273 workers were employed 
in these mines. 

Petroieum is, however, the greatest of Iran’s mineral resources, 
and the petroleum industry is by far the most important in the 
country. The richest deposits so far discovered are in the west 
and particularly south-west regions. There are also large deposits 
not yet exploited in the Caspian Provinces and, according to some 
authorities, these are as rich as the Baku fields. 

The Anglo-Iranian Oil Company concessions cover an area 
greater than that of France and Germany together. It is by far 
the biggest undertaking in Iran, and employs 60 per cent. of the 
industrial workers of the country. At the present time rationalisa- 
tion has been carried out only in the south-west (Khousistan) and 
west (Naphti-Chah) regions. Production is steadily increasing. From 
5,400,000 tons in 1927 this passed to 10,289,000 tons in 1937 and 
to 18,328,692 tons in 1947. The construction of a pipeline which 
would link the south-western petroleum area with the Mediterranean 
is contemplated. Work has also been commenced on a scheme for 
increasing output of the Abadan refineries to 80,000 barrels per 
day. It is estimated that when the pipeline is completed—perhaps 
in two or three years—production will be increased to about 750,000 
barrels per day. 

The Abadan refineries are the largest in the world and in 
1947-1948 they employed 62,000 workers, including those in their 
auxiliary factories. In this number are included 10,008 technicians, 
21,847 skilled workers, 15,209 unskilled workers, 13,217 contract 
workers, 938 apprentices and 781 domestic servants.* 





1 For further details of the petroleum industry in Iran, see the reports pe mae 


by the International Labour Office for the first (Los Angeles, 1947) and second 
(Ge 


neva, 1948) sessions of the I.L.O. Petroleum Committee. 
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Textile Industry. 


Apart from the petroleum industry, which, as has been stated, is 
run by a foreign company, and the carpet industry, which is in the 
hands of the craftsmen, the textile industry (spinning and weaving) 
is the most important industry in Iran. The number of cotton 
spinning and weaving establishments increased from three in 1933- 
1934 to 16 in 1936-1937 and to 28 in 1947-1948. There are also nine 
wool spinning and weaving establishments. The Government gave 
the necessary authorisation for the installation in 1946-1947 and 
1947-1948 of 18 other spinning and weaving establishments. The 
number of cotton spindles in 1940, the last year for which figures 
are available, was 900,000; in 1947 spindles for wool spinning 
numbered 25,548. 

The largest number of establishments are in the town of Isphahan 
(eight establishments, four of which are wool factories), but the two 
establishments of Chahi and Behchahr, which belong to the State, 
are the largest of the textile undertakings. Their production in 1947 
reached respectively 2,405,952 metres of cloth, 389 tons of thread, 
38,000 kilograms of cotton wool, 884,478 metres of ribbon and 23,252 
reels of silk from the former, and 11 million metres of cloth from the 
latter. 

The number of workers employed in the textile industry in Iran 
in 1947 was 28,789 (8,062 in the five State-owned establishments, 
14,428 in the 25 private cotton spinning and weaving undertakings 


and 6,299 in the nine private wool spinning and weaving under- 
takings). Of this total, 18,681 were men, 4,637 women, and 5,471 
children. To these figures may be added the 760 workers (including 
189 women and 44 children) occupied in the 30 stocking and knitted 
goods workshops.* 


Sugar Industry. 


The sugar industry is entirely owned and directed by the State. 
It is next in importance to the textile industry. The annual average 
sugar imports during the years 1926-1931, the period immediately 
preceding that in which the country itself began to produce sugar, 
amounted to some 80,000 tons, the value of which was about 110 
million rials, or one seventh of the total value of imports. 

These facts led the Government to consider the creation of a 
sugar industry, and in the space of six years eight modern sugar 
factories were successively established in various parts of the country. 
The production from these factories ? amounted in 1326 (21 March 
1947-20 March 1948) to 52,345 tons, and 4,501 workers were 
employed. , 





1 For further details concerning the cotton industry in Iran, see International 
Labour Review, Vol. XXXVII, No. 1, January 1938, pp. 80-84. 

2? One of the establishments, that of Veramine, had suspended its activities 
during the year under review. 
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Match and Other Industries. 


The match industry is the next largest industry in Iran. Of the 
26 match factories throughout the country, the largest are the 
“ Homa ” establishment in the town of Hamadan, and the “ Iran ” 
at Tauris, which in 1947 produced respectively 40,000 and 86,000 
cases of 1,000 boxes. In 1947, 11 of these establishments (data 
concerning the others are not available) employed 4,034 workers 
(including 595 women and 829 children). 

The chemical products industry is next in importance ; it consists 
of six undertakings employing a total of 4,548 workers (56 women 
and 34 children). 

There are also a number of other industries, the most important 
of which are cement, preserves, cotton ginning, crystal, etc. 

Iran also has 92 electric power stations, with a capacity of 
18,546 h.p.; the number and size of these tend to increase. 


Handicrafts 


Handicraft production plays a bigger role in the economy of 
Iran than does modern industry, in spite of the rapid strides which 
the latter has made. It has, moreover, been found that the develop- 
ment of modern industry, far from harming the handicrafts and 
hampering their expansion, has brought them great benefits. 

The fact that an Act of December 1926 abolishing the traditional 
tax to which craftsmen working in workshops were subject contained 
a list of 267 different handicrafts is an indication of the diversity of 
handicrafts practised in Iran. The carpet industry is, of course, 
widespread throughout the country and even in the tents of the 
nomad tribes and is by far the most widely practised handicraft, 
but it should be noted also that the town of Yazd alone has 25 to 30 
thousand hand looms. 

A distinction should be made between the rural and urban 
handicrafts. While rural handicrafts are practised mainly to supply 
family and local needs, urban handicrafts are practised with a view 
to outside sales. The craftsmen work in groups in the bazaars, 
surrounded by their apprentices and workers in the workshops, which 
they share very often with one or more other craftsmen of the same 
or of a different trade. There were in 1927 ' in the town of Teheran 
alone (population 210,000) 15,298 workshops accommodating 31,970 
handicraftsmen (13,266 master craftsmen, 14,201 workers and 
4,303 apprentices) of 202 different trades. 

It is not possible to obtain figures concerning the craftsmen 
working at home, but, taking these into account, more than 15 per 
cent. of the total population of the town of Teheran, which is not 
considered as one of the chief industrial towns, ply handicraft or 





1 Second Statistical Year Book of the City of Teheran (years 1304 to 1308— 
1925 to 1929), published by the Municipality of Teheran, 1310 (1931-1932) (in 
Persian), Pp- 72-82. The Year Books of the City of Teheran contain the latest 

a 


statistical data available on this subject. 
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similar occupations. There is very little legislation with regard to 
handicrafts. On 19 December 1923 the Iranian Government issued 
a Decree as a result of the intervention of the International Labour 
Office, which aimed at the protection of carpet workers.* 


MANPOWER 


The official publications referred to at the beginning of this 
article deal with only a few aspects of this problem, such as volume 


TABLE I. NUMBER OF WORKERS EMPLOYED IN THE VARIOUS INDUSTRIES 





Number of workers 





Industries ee 


| 
| 


Women Children Total 





| ; 
| Sugar , 4,501 
| Chemical products. . | 5 4,548 


Textiles ....../] | | 28,789 
275 


300 


760 

1,752 

608 

i id 4,034 

Alcoholic drinks. . . | 565 

Flour milling. . . . | | 1,068 

| Rice husking. . . . | 308 

Soap and oil... . | 231 

\ 3 | 1,043 

| | 590 

+ 399 

Electricity... .. | 611 

| Railways. .... . | | 17,720 

Silos cated 1,112 

Petroleum (A.I.0.C.) | | | 62,000 
| Fisheries (Russo-Iran | 

| Company)... . | — 2,360 

|Mines. ..... «| — 4,911 

(  -aarere 214 SC 541 


| 


Various?. .....| 12,730 | 12,730 








leis | = | 
Total. ./| 48,411 | 8,0242 | 6,768 | 151,506 
| | 





? These are approximate figures only ; the establishments in question (about 70) did not 
supply the necessary information to the Ministry of Labour. 

* The total number of women and children employed in industrial undertakings is not 
known ; these figures represent only the number of women and children employed in the estab- 
lishments which supplied the required information. 





* Cf. I.L.0. : Legislative Series, 1923, Pers. 1. 
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of manpower and its composition in men, women and children, 
wages, instruction, insurance, illness and mortality rates. Some 
details on these points are given below. 


Volume of Manpower 


There are no exact statistics in Iran on the subject of manpower 
in agriculture or handicrafts. Moreover, the survey made by the 
Department of Statistics and Technical Inspection of the Ministry 
of Labour, which serves as a basis for the two year books on modern 
industrial statistics in Iran, does not cover all the industrial under- 
takings of the country, as about one fifth of these did not furnish 
the required information in time. 

In any case, the number of workers occupied in modern industry 
in 1947 was 151,956. Even considering that a proportion of these 
workers are employed in seasonal work, it is nevertheless certain 
that the volume of permanent industrial manpower (working the 
whole year) is not less than 130,000. 

Table I gives the number of workers employed in each industry 
as well as the total volume of manpower in modern industries in 
Iran. Unfortunately it has in many cases been impossible to give 
the number of women and children employed as data in this 
respect are only partial. 

With regard to children, it should be noted that the Year Book 
of Industrial Statistics in Iran gives no definition of this term and 
it is probable that the industrial establishments have not always 
interpreted the term “ children ” in the same sense. The Labour 
Bill of 18 May 1946? prohibits the employment of children under 
the ‘age of 13 years unless they are apprentices, and lays down 
that in no case may a child under the age of 10 years be employed. 
It is difficult to know whether Iranian employers have always 
conformed to these regulations in their interpretation of the term 
“ children ”. 


Education 


Only a few of the industrial establishments supplied information 
to the Ministry of Labour concerning the number of their employees 
who are able to read and write. Table II gives the number of such 
workers in the various industries, compared with the total of workers 
employed. According to this table, about 20 per cent. of Iranian 
workers can read and write. 

A plan for the extension of vocational training was drawn up by 
the Department of Labour (now the Ministry of Labour) and adopted 
by the Council of Ministers (Decree of 23 November 1946). The plan 
provides for the establishment of occupational, secondary and higher 
schools in Teheran and other towns, with a view to the training of 
supervisors and technicians. 





1 Cf. Industry and Labour, Vol. I, No. 5, 1 March 1949, p. 193, and International 
Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, p. 81. 
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TABLE II. PROPORTION OF WORKERS ABLE TO READ AND WRITE ! 





No. of workers able 


r P 
to read and write eocemaage 


Industries 





Cotton spinning and 


18.184 


19.030 


30.501 





26.976 
16.257 
650 15.230 
583 23 .842 

19 4 21.052 
1,118 311 27.817 
20,362 3,953 19.423 























1 These figures must be considered as approximate only, since some of the factories in the 
various branches have not furnished the necessary particulars. 


A Decree of the Council of Ministers of 14 July 1947 provided 
that every employer must set up courses in his factory to enable 
his employees to learn to read and write. The instruction to be 
given is intended to correspond to the four first years at an elementary 
school. 

The application of this regulation was entrusted to a special 
service composed of 25 members of the Ministry of Labour, and 
free classes were set up in several factories, both at Teheran and 
in the provinces. By the spring of 1948, 3,000 workers in Teheran 
and 400 in the provinces had followed the courses and had learned 
to read and write. The Ministry of Labour is making every effort 
to develop this system and gradually to reduce the number of 
illiterate workers. Moreover, the Act of 2 October 1944 on com- 
pulsory public education includes an article concerning education 
of the working classes. In accordance with this article, courses 
must be instituted in factories for workers so that within three 
years they will be able to read, write and reckon. Article 9 of the 
Decree of the Council of Ministers of 24 October 1944 stipulates 
that every worker who has learned to read and write in one year 
from the date of promulgation of the Decree shall receive an increase 
of 5 per cent. in his wages. 
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Health Conditions 


The only information available on this subject is that based 
on the number of times workers have had recourse to a doctor. 
The figures vary considerably in different industries and regions 
and also within the same industries, so that, for example, in 
the sugar industry the percentage varies from 1.27 to 3.95, and 
in the chemical industry from 4.26 to 14.26. In the leather industry, 
where the figures are very high, the percentage varies from 12.6 
to 27. 

Table III gives the rate of recourse to medical consultations 
on the part of workers in the nine largest factories in the industrial 
district of Isphahan. 


TABLE III. FREQUENCY OF MEDICAL CONSULTATIONS 





| No. of times 
| doctor consulted 
| 
| 


Establishment No. of workers Average per worker} 








2,031 7,993 3.9 

1,180 5,728 4.8 

| Zayendé-Roud .... | 1,236 4,766 3.8 
| Watan | 95 | 4,414 | 4.4 
| Pachmbaf 1,319 | 4,210 3.1 
| Nour 692 3,700 5.3 
| Sanaye-Pachme .... | 1,200 | 3,574 2.9 
| Nakhtat | 9466 8.3 
| / 4,387, | 2.4 








38,188 | 4.3 
| 





These figures show that in the factories of Isphahan in 1947 
the average number of times each worker had recourse to a doctor 
was 4.3. The length of duration of illness is not indicated ; the 
mortality rate is given in some cases only. 


Wages 


The first legislation adopted to regulate wages, which vary 
considerably in different industries and regions, was an Order of 
20 March 1940 of the Municipality of Teheran, respecting the fixing 
of wages in the building industry in the capital. The Labour Act 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. LXXIV, No. 3, 15 April 1940, p. 56. 
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of 18 May 1946 laid down that the minimum wage of an unskilled 
worker must be fixed in each region at a subsistence level for the 
worker and his family (wife and two children). Wages thus fixed 
may also be revised on the request of workers or employers. Minimum 
wages were fixed for the first time by a Decree of 1 Aban 1325 
(24 October 1946) ; they must be revised at the beginning of each 
Iranian year. 

Table IV shows the wages paid to workers (men, women and 
children) in 1947 in the various industries. 


TABLE IV. WAGES IN INDUSTRY IN 1947 
Maximum and minimum wages of workers 
___{in rials) 





Industry 


Children 











Workers’ Insurance 


The present workers’ insurance is regulated by the Act of 20 
November 19431 and the Regulations of 13 July 1947. 

The information furnished on this subject by the Year Book of 
Industrial Statistics in Iran (1947-1948) gives only the date on 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, July-August 1946, p. 97. 
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which workers in each industrial establishment became insured 
and the amount of the monthly contributions, which are fixed at 
2.25 per cent. of wages, one third to be paid by the worker and two 
thirds by the employer. 

The following is an indication of the monthly contributions 
paid by the workers in some of the most important industrial 
establishments, and particularly in the State establishments, con- 
cerning which the data are relatively complete. Contributions paid 
in rials are: 29,673 for the eight State sugar factories ; 84,349 for 
the 11 State chemical products factories ; 3,732 for the two State 
preserve factories ; 295,709 for the five State textile establishments ; 
30,500 for the “ Eetemadieh” spinning and weaving establishment at 
Bouchir ; 23,061 for the “ Bargh ” spinning establishment at Meched ; 
20,954 for the Khorchid-Khorsovi spinning establishment at Kirman ; 
14,500 for the “ Iran” match factory at Tabriz; 31,000 for the 
State silo at Teheran. 





1 The big factories of Isphahan furnished no information with regard to insur- 
ance. 





STATISTICS 


The periodical statistics of labour conditions in different countries 
are at present published in the Review as follows : 


Monthly : Unemployment and employment ; cost of living and food 
prices. 
Quarterly (February, May, August, November) : Wages and hours of work. 


Unemployment and Employment 


The tables show : 
I. Number of unemployed or applicants for work. 
II. Index numbers of the general level of employment. 
III. (a) Index numbers of the level of employment in manufacturing. 
(b) Index numbers of total hours worked in manufacturing em- 
ployment. 


Cost of Living and Food Prices 


The table shows index numbers of the cost of living covering generally 
the main groups of expenditure, viz., food, fuel and light, clothing, rent 
and miscellaneous, and, in the lower half, the corresponding index number 
of retail food prices. 


Wages and Hours of Work 


The tables on wages group together the most comparable data in two 
sections, namely: (a) Hourly rates or earnings; (b) Daily, weekly or 
monthly earnings. 

The tables on hours of work relate to: (a) Hours actually worked per 
worker ; (b) Percentage distribution of workers by hours worked. 


Changes in the Tables. 


The series for Palestine has been dropped because of lack of current 
information. 

The series for Hungary has been dropped pending clarification of methods 
of computation, etc. 

For France, the Ministry of Labour quarterly enquiry into predominant 
hourly rates has been introduced. The series covers all non-agricultural 
branches of economic activity, except mining ; food, drink and tobacco ; 
water, gas and electricity ; inland, maritime and air navigation ; post, 
telegraph and telephone; public administration; and domestic service. 
The figures refer to wage earners only and exclude foremen and highly 
skilled workers. The figures are gross hourly rates used for the computation 
of overtime ; besides basic rates, all collective bonuses (cost-of-living bonuses, 
production bonuses, etc.) are included ; individual bonuses (piecework, 
travelling allowances, etc.) are excluded. 

For Germany, figures for the U.S. zone have been replaced by figures 
for the Bizonal area. 

The computation of the daily earnings series for Switzerland has been 
discontinued. 
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SYMBOLS AND TYPES EMPLOYED 


not available or do not exist. 

not yet received. 

provisional. 

nil or negligible. 

revised since previous issue. 

represented by a few branches only. 

relates to men only (wages tables). 

when placed between two figures of a series, that the former 

has been replaced by another or revised series. 
Thick faced type: index numbers based on 1937 = 100. 
Italics : index numbers based on another year as base. 
Figures in brackets - series subject to certain reservations. 

The countries are arranged by continents in the alphabetical order of their English 
names. 

Note : Figures for the separate industries, etc., covered by these series are given 
in tables VI, [X, XI and XIV of the Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1947-48 ; 
index numbers of ‘the groups fuel and light, clothing, and rent, covered by the 
cost-of-living index numbers, are given in table XTX. 

Further information on the scope and significance of these statistics is given in 
each January issue of the Review (see Vol. LIX, No. 1, January 1949, pp. 85-96). 
For notes on the methods of computation, see the descriptions commencing with 
the June 1948 issue of the Review. 








Unemployment and Employment 


TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 
» Lagos. * Up to 1944, the figures are estimates. * Nov. * Average for 1948. 
* Apr. 1948. * Commencing 1940, estimates obtained from monthly sample surveys of the 
labour force. 7 Mar.-Dec. 
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STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (cont. ) 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 


II. Labour force sample surveys. 


III. 


Trade union fund returns. 


IV. 


Trade union returns. ; 
Employment office statistics. 


| 


1 Pre-war figures are official estimates. * Daily average of registered unemployed during 
the month. * Before Oct. 1944, voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. * Apr. ; 
estimates based on a census. 5 Oct. 1947. * Dec. 1947. 7’ Public relief fund statistics. 
* Jan.-Aug. * New series of insured workers unemployed for more than one week; 
July-Dec. ‘'° Average for 1947. 
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1 862 214 44 784 9 485 


1 927 918 53 895 13 063 
1 883 608 50 052 11 795 
1 836 159 ‘tt ese 





79 093 
69 419 
78 700 


81 800 
74 200 
70 800 
63 700 
70 400 
80 600 
75 000 
88 600 
89 600 


wWONNRwWEROR WhOe 


rrr peesssso= =n 


eo ) 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) , | 
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I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. —_ 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Labour registration statistics. * British and U.S. zones of occupation. * For the Bizonal 
area only, figures prior to Sept. 1948 included all unemployed persons available for work under 
Order No. 3 of the Allied Control Authority, whether they were actually seeking work or not. 
‘Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. * Average for 1948. *Up to 1940, applicants. 
Introduction of an unemployment insurance scheme in 1941 ; figures for the war years are incom- 
plete. ? Since Jan. 1945, Finnmark and evacuated communes in Troms excluded. * Figures 
for 1946 are incomplete ; subsequent figures up to June 1948 include employed persons and retired 
persons seeking new employment and housewives seeking employment for the first time. 








TABLE I. STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT (concl.) 
Europe (cont.) 


Portugal | Spain | Sweden Switzerland 
Vv Vv IV I | Vv 


| 
f 
Unemployed Unemployed Unemployed Wholly 
(registered) | Unemptages (trade unionists) (insured) * | unemployed 




















— 


« 
NLR WO 


"NOR Quwiisisbsee DRDORADPOOME DOP 


| % % 
1937 17158? , | 67351 : ' | 57 949 
1938 16570? ; | 66990 52 590 


1939 17 885? ° 63 722° 36 663 
1940 15422? | 474808 84 617 14 784 
1941 13 626? 450 014 85 018 9 095 
1942 10185? | 294530 56 938 8 841 
1943 4968! | 225493 43 950 
1944 3 588! 169 525 39 123 
1945 3 130 | 147 946 36 272 
1946 2 387 178 165 27 554 
1947 1 799 138 771 24 362 
1948 1 494 117 020 25 713° 


1948: April 1 600 111 685 
May 1 547 112 254 
June 1 536 105 870 
July 1474 104 115 
Aug. 1412 110 215 
Sept. 1 362 115173 
Oct. 1 407 124 508 
Nov. 1 387 129 544 
Dec. 1 421 139 425 


1949: Jan. 1 428 147 532 
Feb. ais 155 060 
Mar. eee 
bes __ April 
Persons cov. | 
(thousands) . 548 


lon 


a 
Vee oO 





” 


NSS Dob uUoninw wil OD 





n 


* 








1 BS ON RP PRR eb Dw > 


‘Su meee 
: YY BPESSSSSSS Sore EEs 

















Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 

United Kingdom Australia New Zealand 
1/V IV I Vv 

Unem- 

Unem- Unem- ployed 


‘ - ployed | ployed*| (regis- 
Wholly Temporarily tered) 














Unemployed (insured) 








a 


inde 
aw 


cusouuswootnn 


205 063 | 
380 332 
220 765 
165 088 
61 446 
8 489 

2 780 


1 324 027 

1 487 363 

1 259 559 
752 966 

237 827 * 

110 628 
82 758 
75 613 

158 046 

390 106 

342 295 

325 818 ° 


1948: April 319 646 
May 306 680 
June 288 866 
July 298 345 
Aug. 315 442 
Sept. 312 620 
Oct. 331 609 
346 725 
350 165 


400 725 
385 405 
365 036 





LIL ILISSR8S 


DN OOm MO oH 
~ 
o 





| 
- = hm eee eee DODO DD 





Se eet 2D DD 
© bom by bo a 4a to 


ie 





. 2. 
cr) 


7 357 
7 934 
8 845 


12 213 
11 313 
10224 | 0.1 


PETT ddd 
f—) 
co 











NBS NNtinntooo & 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 20 970 ¥° 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
II. Labour force sample surveys. Vv. Employment office statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. 


1 Dec. * Wholly unemployed. *Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. 
* Average for 1948. 5 Persons in receipt of unemployment benefit. * Including casuals. 
7 Apr.-Dec. * From the beginning of 1941 to the end of 1947, excluding persons classified as 
unsuitable for ordinary employment. * July-Dec. With the introduction in July 1948 of the 
National Insurance Acts, the coverage of the series has been extended to include all registered 
unemployed, with the exception of disabled persons suitable only for employment under shel- 
tered conditions. '° July 1948. 























TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 

nion of South Africa United States 








Euro- Canada in 
peans | Total || = “ames | BLS = 
; TT (A7B)___|| TIT (A) Vv ITT (A/B) | y 





M.I.T.° __|fM.1.t.c.¢ 4) A.M.IT.C. | M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C. 
W.S. W.s. Ww.s.* Ww.s. | 








1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 | 100.0 
1938 103.7 104.9 98.0 ° 94.1 | 95.5 
1939 105.5 105.8 99.8 ° 98.6 | 98.8 
1940 106.4 111.3 108.9 ° 104.3 | 102.6 
1941 110.1 117.6 133.5 . 117.7 | 108.7 
1942 111.9 120.3 152.2 - 129.2 116.1 
1943 112.6 116.0 161.3 ld 136.9 117.6 
1944 113.5 117.1 160.4 . 135.0 116.5 
| 1945 116.1 121.2 153.5 r 130.4 114.1 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





1946 121.8 124.5 151.8 - 135.1 119.3 
1947 125.3 127.0 164.7 ° 143.1 125.3 
1948 129.4 128.6 171.6 146.9 128.2 


1948: April 129.0 | 129.3 163.5 | ° 144.2 | 126.0 

May 129.3 ! 168.5 145.3' | 126.7 

June 129.5 | /- 173.5 146.5 132.4 
129.7 . 176.1 133.1 
129.7 5 176.9 . 132.3 
130.0 . 178.2 s 130.3 
130.5 ‘ 178.4 s 129.9 
130.9 - 179.1 x 129.4 
130.4 ° 171.8 x 128.4 


Jan. || 131.1 . 167.0 , 2 124.0 
Feb. te oi 165.8" fie 3. 123.5 
Mar. om 124.5 
April aa wid ome . ‘ons 
+ een’ 1 936° .../30 718 | 46 300 











124.9 




















AMERICA (concl.) ASIA EUROPE 


Argentina| Colombia . 
(Buenos | (Central Peru . Japan Austria yawn + 
Aires) Zone) modianens 
TIT (A) IIIT (B) | III (B) V ~ TIT(B) _—— 
1.7.c. | M.L.T.° | A.M.I. .M.1.T.C. || A.M.I.T.C. M.I.C. | A.M.I.T.C._ 
~ WwW. ‘ ~~ W | WS. ws. | ws. W.s. 




















1937 ° . ° ; 100.0 
1938 . a ° ° ° . 
1939 . . 100.0 
1940 . a 108.0 
1941 ° 7 105.4 
1942 - . 95.6 
1943 ! S 90.4 
1944 86.2 
1945 w 77.8 
1946 ove 74.4 
1947 eee eve 
1948 








1948: April 
May 
June ° . ° 
July . ° e | 106.2 
Aug. ‘ | . ° 103.8 
Sept. ‘ ‘ 104.6 
Oct. 103.8 
Nov. 100.7 
Dec. 101.9 


| 97.6 
} 106.8 
- 108.9 
| ms 





Feb. 

Mar. 
. April 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments: III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). T. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

2 For notes on the compilation of the table on Statistics of Employment in General, see 
January issue of Review, p. 94. * Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. Indices 
up to 1939, based on estimates prepared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. ‘* Including logging. 
* Including other categories of workers in the labour force. * Up to 1944, the indices are 
based on estimates. * Nov. * Figure of persons covered relates to the date shown as base, 
unless otherwise specified. * Average for 1947. ‘* May. ™ Mar. * Oct. 


























212 | 585 34 880 266 3 164 


| 


14 











| 
| 
| 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL (concl.) 
Indices of nwmbers employed (1937 = 100) 
Europe (cont.) 


German Luxem- 
France |Sizonal area’) rr. zone*® | Hungary Ireland bourg 
TIT (A) : I I TIT TAy 

M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C. M.I.T.C.® A.M.L.?.c. M.I.T.C.° 

|_| i—_ ~ WSS. ~ WS. W. 


























1937 100.0 ; ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 102.7 ; ; ; 100.2 101.7 
1939 104.0 ¢ ; : ; 100.5 99.3 
1940 ; ; ; ; 97.8 ; 
1941 91.7 ; : ; 96.6 
1942 93.2 § ; : ; 96.1 ; 
1943 97.0 * ; ‘ 95.9 : 
1944 92.1 ; ‘ , | 97.8 : | 
1945 93.8 : : ; | 100.5 ‘ 

1946 99.0 100.0’ 100.07 . 88.2 * 
1947 104.8 105.2 ; . | 92.3 
1948 107.7 113.6 =| 114.4 ~~ tw | 





1948: April ; : 111.6 , 99.1 | 
May 106.9 , 112.3 ; 100.0 | 
June 113.300 «| «(112.9 va ; 101.3 | 
‘ 113.7 ‘i ‘ 101.9 
: 114.8 “4 ‘ 103.6 
113.9 116.7 nt ‘ | 105.1 
: 118.0 a " | 105.8 | 
‘ 119.4 nie ; | 106.4 | 
116.8 121.2 ia : | 105.8 


109.0 ° 121.0 coe ° 105.9 
. 121.1 ons . 106.2 
121.3 ° eee 





108.1 


108.3 

















(thousands) — wn ns 








Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 


Nether- United *° : New 
_lands__| Norway | Poland | U.5.S.R-| Kingdom || Australia | Zealand 
I | Ws I Iii (A) IV. | Iv IIT (A) 
M.LT.C.® |A,°M.°L,T.C,| M.1.T.C. Y ee, 











r.c.* T.C, C. |A°MLT.C®) M.ALT.C. || MIT.c. 7 | M.IT.c. 
W.S. 5S. W.s. W.S. Ww.s. * W.S. W.S. 








1937 100.0 , ° 100 100.0 ** 
1938 104.3 A . 103 98.3 
1939 108.8 . ° ° 101.9 
1940 107.3 . ° 113 98.9 
1941 118.2 | . ° ° 98.3 
1942 114.6 - ° 119 98.9 
1943 109.6 ° . 96.4 
1944 ees ° 93.8 
1945 ese 101 91.5 
1946 117.9 ° ° 111 97.5 
1947 133.0 100.0 eee 104.9 
1948 eee 111.2 eee 100.0 


1948: April . 107.9 ° 106.8 
May . 109.7 ° 106.9 
June ‘ 111.5 ° 100.0 

July 5 112.8 : ; 
Aug. ° 113.2 ° ° 
Sept. ° 115.0 ° 100.6 

Oct. . 118.0 ° ° 
Nov. ‘ 119.0 ° ° 
Dec. ° 115.6 ‘ 100.4 
Jan. . 114.6 ‘ 100.4 
Feb. eve ° 100.4 

Mar. ove 
April e _ sn wn 
Persons cov. 19 20 
(thousands) 1 273 535 2941 26 989 16 690 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory un- 
employment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establishments 
of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), type B 
series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. V. Labour force 
sample surveys. A. Agriculture. M. Mines. I. Industry (manufacturing industries and 
construction). TT. Transport. C. Commerce. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 
1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Excluding the Saar. * Labour registration 
statistics. ‘* Jan.-Aug. * Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ‘* Annual figures, commencing 1943, 
averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. 
7 Dec. * July-Dec. * Jan.1947. % Excluding Northern Ireland. ™ Before 1941, statistics 
of establishments. +** Including forestry, fishing and trapping. +** Including other categories 
of workers in the labour force. *% Annual figures: June. ** July. ** Finnmark and evac- 
uated communes in Troms excluded in 1945. 17 Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance 
linked up with statistics of unemployment insurance of the preceding period. ‘** Since June 
1948, new series of statistics based on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including 
private domestic servants and persons above the insurable ages of the former unemployment 
yong scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 107.2. *'* Average for 1941. 

une 1937. 
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STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING * 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 


AMERICA 


TABLE III. 





AFRICA 
Union of South Africa 
Europeans Total 
III (A/B) # 
W.S. 





| Colombia 
(Bogota) 
III (B) 
w. 


United 
States 
III (A/B) 
w. 


Canada Argentina Chile 








III (B) 
w. 


III (B)* 
Ww. 


III (A) 
| WS. 




















100.0 
105.5 
108.1 
117.0 
127.6 
133.7 
127.0 
125.6 
126.9 
132.0 
141.6 
134.0 


100.0 
104.3 
108.5 
111.1 
117.0 
123.6 
126.1 
131.1 


100.0 
85.1 
94.5 

101.7 

124.9 

145.6 

168.0 

163.0 

143.5 

135.5 

148.7 

151.2 


100.0 
97.0 
98.2 

114.7 

147.2 

180.5 

197.7 

196.2 

178.0 

162.8 

174.0 

179.2 


100.0 
103.9 
104.3 
106.7 
117.0 


100.0 
101.6 
101.1 

99.3 
102.2 
102.6 
102.2 
103.8 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


100.0 ¢ 
90.0 
80.3 
83.1 
96.7 

105.1 

135.8 

142.6 

153.8 


139.8 * 
140.4 
135.3 
131.4 
127.4 
128.2 
133.4 
134.7 
137.5 


147.6 
147.0 
149.5 
149.9 
152.8 
155.6 
154.3 
152.8 
150.7 


146.2 
144.8 
142.6 * 


176.4 
178.0 
181.1 
180.5 
183.1 
183.6 
182.1 
181.7 
177.2 


177.1 
177.4 * 


1948: April 
May 
June 
July 











Persons cov. 
(thousands) 











1046" | .../8 666 








ASIA 


AMERICA (co 


nel.) 


Eurore si 





Dominican Mexico 


Uruguay 


India 


Czecho- 


Japan slovakia 


Denmark 


(British) 
III (A) 
Ww. 


100.0 
103.7 
104.5 
110.1 
128.7 
136.2 
145.4 
150.5 
157.7 
147.0 


Republic 
ara)" 
W.S. 


100.0 
107.0 
111.8 
120.0 
114.6 
123.5 
130.5 
139.3 
131.4 





Ill (A/B) 
Ww. 


100.0 
110.1 
121.1 
124.8 
128.0 
141.8 
160.7 
181.1 


III (B) 
Ww. 


_ Tr(a) | 
Ww.s. 
100.0 * 


~ TH (A) 
Ww. 


100.0 
100.2 
109.4 
101.6 
104.2 
111.0 
115.9 
116.8 
108.7 
121.5 
128.0 


III (B) 
w. 


100.0 
101.2 
111.6 
115.5 
119.3 
126.6 
129.4 
133.9 
133.8 
139.2 
136.9 








1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


100.4? 
111.9 
115.6 
120.6 
124.3 
129.6 
135.8 
137.5 
145.6 
149.7 





00.0 
| 92.0 


91.3 
92.4 
90.1 
90.5 
91.1 
91.7 
93.7 
93.4 
95.7 


1948: April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. > oe oe ° inn ese 
April : aiid : » ae aa 
Persons cov. s 
(thousands) 32 105 56 1 676 5 760 1 205 





167 





























etc.). II. Compulsory 
III (A), all establish- 
III (A/B), 
W. Wage 


I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments ; 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. 
earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

1 For notes on the compilation of this table, see Jan. issue of Review, p. 94. * Including 
building. * Including mining. ‘* May. * Average for 1947. * 31 Dec. ° 1936 = 100. 
* Oct. 1947 = 100; indices based on a monthly sample survey covering wage earners, salaried 
employees and other categories of workers in the labour force. 
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TABLE III. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( cont. } 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) (concl.) 


Europe (cont.) 








Finland | France |Germany'| Hungary Ireland Netherlands 


III (B) III (A) s III (A/B) * I III (B) 
Ww. W.s. w.s. ws. | Ws. | w. 

















1937 100.0 | 100.0 ° 100.0 
1938 102.9 103.2 ¢ ° 100.1 
1939 93.6 105.4 . 101.4 
1940 78.7 ‘ 100.0 


1941 100.0 * 90.3 ° 96.3 
1942 95.7 96.0 * ° 92.6 
1943 96.1 90.9” ° . 93.3 
1944 90.9 90.9 ° ° 95.5 
1945 108.2 90.4 ° 101.5 
1946 114.3 98.0 100.0 * 110.3 
1947 122.6 106.3 105.1 117.7 
1948 129.2 110.3 119.1 123.7 


1948: April 130.6 
May ‘ 
June ‘ . 
July 130.1 110.2 
Aug. a ° 
Sept. 








108.9 : 
116.4 


: “ 120.0 124.1 
129.2 111.1 ; ; 





127.6 





128.8 112.4 





Persons cov. 638 14/ 


(thousands) 22007 | 3728 | 279 1 100 625 522 























Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
United ™* New 
Kingdom Zealand 
II ** III (A/B)* III (B) IV III (A/B) III (A) 
W.S.* Ww. w.'s W.S.** W.s. Ww. 





Norway Sweden Switzerland Australia 











1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 *” 100.0 100.0 | 
1938 97.3 101.3 99.7 95.0 104.5 99.7 
1939 100.2 105.2 98.3 101.7 105.7 105.8 
1940 95.5 103.5 102.8 106.4 113.7 111.6 


1941 100.0 . 107.9 110.4 
1942 102.4 J 109.6 115.7 
1943 103.2 ° 104.9 115.6 
1944 101.2 " 99.7 110.9 
1945 93.5 J 109.6 101.8 
1946 110.6 . 122.9 98.3 
1947 124.1 . 133.0 106.0 
1948 133.3 ™* 135.0 100.0 ** 


1948: April 131.9 ‘ 108.5 
May 133.5 ° 108.3 
June 134.9 135.6 ~~ $00.0 7° 
July 133.4 ‘ ‘ 
Aug. 133.7 , " 
Sept. 134.6 ein 135.6 100.7 
136.0 ‘ ‘ 
136.7 ase ° 
135.1 “ 101.1 
136.6 one ‘ 101.4 
138.7 191.4 











128.8 
































| 
a 


Persons cov. 1 20 na 
iomeame 184 536 352 6 700 | 85 

I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). Il. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance ; III (B), representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. S&S. Salaried employees. 

1 British and U.S. zones of occupation. * Labour registration statistics. * Including 
mining. ‘ Jan.-Aug. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of es- 
tablishments. ‘* Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. 7” Annual figures, commencing 1943, averages of 
quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * Dec. * Since 
Jan. 1946, statistics of establishments, type B. * Jan.1947. *™ Averagefor1941. ** Average 
for 1937. 4® Excluding Northern Ireland. * Before 1941, statistics of establishments. 
18 Including building. 1* Including employers and workers on own account. 17 Annual 
figures: June. ‘'** Statistics of compulsory sickness insurance linked up with statistics of unem- 
ployment insurance of the preceding period. '* Since June 1948, new series of statistics based 
on revised estimates with a broader coverage, including persons above the insurable ages of 
the former unemployment insurance scheme. The index for June 1948 for the old series is 
108.2. * Average for 1948. *' June 1937. 
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TABLE Ill. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN MANUFACTURING ( conel. ) 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 
AMERICA ASIA EUROPE 


United . Czecho- | 
States? Argentina Japan * slovakia | 


Ill (A/B) III (B)? Ill (A/B) ~~ TI (B) 
Ww. Ww. w. : w. 








Denmark 











100.0 . 100.0 . 100.0 
78.5 ° 110.4 ° 99.4 
92.3 . 120.3 * ° 107.7 

100.4 . . ° 93.8 

131.4 ° 133.0 ° 94.2 

161.8 148.3 ° 101.5 

195.4 169.2 ° 106.5 

198.8 ° 107.7 





94.3 
115.0 
123.0 

133 * 
1948: April 133 

May . 130 

June \e — . 140 
July . one ° 95 
Aug. . one ° eee 143 
Sept. v enn . “_ 145 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


144 



































EvuROPE (concl.) 
Hungary Ireland * Norway Sweden 


III (B) III (A) III (B) III (A)* IIT (A)? III (A/B) # 
w. Ws. Ww. * Ww. 

















1937 100.0 100.0 . le a 100.0 
1938 104.9 99.1 ** ° . . 99.7 
1939 93.7 106.1 * ° . d 104.1 
1940 78.3 . ° Nd 99.2 
1941 A 84.5° ° a , 98.0 
1942 . 97.27* ‘ . ¢ 104.3 
1943 . 100.5 ** ° ld J 107.9 
1944 ° 95.8 * ° 110.0 
1945 . 94.2 * 108.7 ° 
1946 ° 105.1 * eee 
1947 ° 117.4° 
1948 ° 121.8 


1948: April ‘ 
May 2 121.0 
June 














122.2 | 


123.2 


121.8 


| 




















Fam cor: ra» | a200| am | tw | 14s 536 




















I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory 
unemployment insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A), all establish- 
ments of a given importance; III (B), representative sample of establishments; III (A/B), 
type B series (for the recent period) linked to a type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage 
earners. 5S. Salaried employees. 

2 Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of 
hours worked per worker. * Including mining. * Jan.-Aug. ‘ Jan. ‘* Week in Oct. of 
each year. * Commencing 1941, the figures relate to an increased number of establishments. 
? Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. * Annual figures commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, 
except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ° Figure for 1945 affected by 
strikes in the engineering industry. 7% Average for 1941. * Jan. 1947. 





Cost of Living and Food Prices 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 


AFRICA 








Country — Northern Southern| 
Egypt — Rhode- Rhode- | Sudan i Canada 
torial sia | sia 


Africa 





Town or no. . Brazza-| Whole 
of localities || Cairo ville’ | country 64-11 














Original base || June-Aug. Aug. bee | sos 1935- 
(= 100) 1939 |¢t-1938) 4939 | 193% 1939 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index a, b, d® 





1937 ° 100 
1938 101 
1939 100 
1940 . 101 
1941 ° ° 105 
1942 111 
1943 ° 117 
1944 122 
1945 124 
1946 129 
1947 132 
1948 141 


139 
140 
142 
142 
142 
142 
143 
143 
143 



































° | ° 105 
100° | 104 

° | 107 
152 115 
. 116 190 127 163 
120° 120 327 138 174 
126 123 450 144 180 
135 127 | 612 147 184 
140 132 770 151 190 
151 144 1118 159 203 
eee 163 eee 164 221 


155 163 1448 165 222 
158 165 278 1455 165 223 
159 169 294 1464 167 219 
161 166 290 1512 169 216 
159 162 302 1606 162 218 
159 157 314 1710 161 232 
158 161 292 1 806 166 221 
164 162 256 1976 167 221 
166 164 281 2061 165 220 
171 167 293 eee 161 221 195 


Jan. eee 171 167 301 eee 164 220 194 
Feb. eee ° 171 169 278 ese 165 219 190 
Mar. ove ° 173 171 eee eee 167 216%* 191 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Europeans. * Natives. * Since July 1941, a-e. * Retail price index ; including heating, lighting 
and soap. *Oct. ‘Aug. 7 Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * As from Jan. 1944, 
the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. * Including heating and soap. %” Up to June 1941, 
including heating and lighting. *™ April 157. ** April 779. * April 192. ‘'* April 211. 





















































INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


America (cont.) 





i ee ee ) | eo | 


ae SS ae 





Country 


EE 
Town or no. 
of localities 





Bolivia 


British 


Brazil 


Guiana 


British 
Hon- 
duras 


British West Indies 





La Paz 


Rio de 
Janeiro 


Sao 
Paulo 


George- 
town 


Belize 


Barba- 
dos 


Jamaica 
(Kingston) 


St. 
Vincent 





Original base 





(= 100) 








Dec. 
1936 


1928- 
1929 


Mar.- 


Sept. 








1939 


Dec. 1938} 1939 





1939 


Sept. | 


Aug. 
1939 


Aug. 


1939 








Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index 


a-e | 


ae | 


a-e | a-e | 


a-e | 


a-e 


| 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 


: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 











100 
131 
162 
217 
278 


441 
470 
496 
533 
642 








° 
100" 











166" 


179 
184 
188 
194 


208 


225 
224 
224 
226 


221 
220 
221 
221 


220 
220 




















689 
690 
688 
690 
688 
693 
702 








| 


154 
156 
176 
185 
200 


198 
198 
198 
198 
201 
202 
201 
200 
201 
201 


201 
200 ° 
211 -™ 














| 
| 


222 


193 
193 
193 
246 
246 
246 
241 
247 
243 
242 


236 
239 





234 


‘ 








172 
176 
182 
193 
210 


213 
213 
213 
214 
214 
214 
205 
205 
205 
206 


205 
205 


187 
202 
227 
235 


234 
234 
234 
236 
236 
236 
236 
236 
234 
234 
234 
234 
234 











Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


? Mar.-Dec. 
* April 205. 


* Jan. 
© April 20 


* Sept. 
2. 


* Aug. 


* Aug.-Dec. 1939 = 100. 


* June-Nov. 


* Sept.-Dec. 


* Apr.-Dec. 








INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 













































































































"Nov. * July-Dec. 








AMERICA (cont.) 
Country Domin- | 
- Colom- | Costa , Guate- - 
Chile - - Cuba ican Mexico | Panama | Pa 
bia Rica Republic mala raguay 
Town or no. : San Trujillo | Guate- | Mexico 
of localities || S@™tiago| Bogota | 5,4 30 City onaiie City Panama | Asuncién 
Original base Mar. Feb. July-Dec. Nov. Oct. 1939- 
(= 100) 1928 | 1937 | 1936 |" i937 1941 | 1987 | 1930 | juss 190 | 1938 
Cost of living 
Composition ‘ 
of the index | oe | we | ve | ws | et | . | _ | - | —_ 
1937 100 100 100 . . . 190 ° . 
1938 104 113 101 ‘ ‘ ° 114 ° 100 
1939 106 118 101 ‘ ‘ ° 116 e 109 
1940 119 114 99 - . ° 117 e 113 
1941 137 112 102 r 100: e 121 ° 128 
1942 173 122 123 ‘. 120 ° 140 7 144 | 
1943 201 141 158 ‘ 150 " 183 176 
1944 224 170 167 . 174 ° 230 ° 193 | 
1945 244 189 177 > 181 . 247 e 214 
1946 283 207 184 ‘ 202 ° 308 . 236 
1947 378 245 210 ' 227 ° 348 ° 309 
1948 446 285 oes a 229 ° 369 . 412 
1948: Mar. 425 282 214 . 226 . 362 ° 385 | 
April 432 , 214 ° 227 ° 363 ° 386 
May 433 285 212 ° 228 ° 364 e 407 | 
June 437 291 214 ° 225 ‘ 364 a 407 
July 447 293 ans ‘ 228 2 373 409 | 
Aug. 460 291 2 ‘ 225 ; 379 : 447 | 
Sept. || 475 289 ss : 232 : 376 ‘ 451 
Oct, 474 290 ou ° 233 * 377 . 454 | 
Nov. 471 292 om . 233 ‘ 379 ‘ 469 | 
Dec. 471 297 223 ° 231 a 377 o 4166 | 
| 
1949 : Jan. “o nat 224 ° 232 ‘ 376 ° 488 | 
Feb. aes “an 228 ° one ° 377 ‘ 519 | 
Mar. eis pore a ° eos * 380 538 
Food 
1937 100 100 100 100 * ° 100 100 ‘ P 
1938 105 114 99 100 ° . 115 * 100 
1939 103 121 96 94 ° 92 115 106 
1940 120 115 91 92 91 112 100 108 
1941 137 111 95 100 100? 87 115 . 125 
1942 179 123 119 132 117 ° 131 153 137 
1943 212 145 149 151 142 111 168 156 157 
1944 227 184 160 172 175 130 217 159 172 
1945 242 207 181 194 183 163 234 162 188 | 
1946 281 222 187 213 210 193 303 176 223 
1947 377 266 219 249 253 196 348 194 281 
1948 439 306 oon 241 219 367 199 373 | 
1948 : Mar. 418 309 223 275 246 210 359 192 337 
April 422 ‘ 223 276 244 208 360 193 337 | 
May 422 310 222 283 246 216 361 1965 334 | 
June 430 319 223 276 242 215 361 206 334 | 
July 445 320 ‘etn mee 247 218 373 206 343 
Aug. 456 312 ose cvs 236 226 377 203 407 | 
Sept. 467 307 on — 233 230 373 203 433 
Oct. 466 309 ssi itis 230 234 373 202 440 
Nov. 462 308 ‘ee aoe 233 237 375 201 457 
Dec. 455 315 eee wi 228 228 373 198 443 
1949 : Jan. ont ro eee win 225 230 371 192 455 | 
Feb. woe a ove eve owe 231 372 190 451 
Mar. nals eee eee don —_ 226 375 188 507 | 


Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent ; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
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Town oO 
of local 
Original 
(= 1 


———_ 


“Compo: 
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1937 


| 1949: . 








1949 : 


Compositi 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 









































































































AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 
; a | 
Country = F 
Peru | sate | bom Burma! Ceylon | China | Cyprus 
Town or no. : | | Monte- || Ran- Chung- | “ Se 
of localities — Lima 6 widen goon Colombo king | Shanghai | 5 
Original base i Mar. | Nov. Jan.-June | Aug. 
(= 100) eet ae | ee le 1937 | 1939 
Cost of living 
Composition | l ges 
of the index | a-e | a-e | a-e a-e | a-e a-e a-e' a-e 
1937 100 ‘ 100 100 ; 100 | oo |i; 
1938 101 ; 99 99 . 115 129 |. 
1939 100 ; 105 97 59? 189 172 100° 
1940 107 : 110 107 61 542 3608 7 
1941 117 100° 109 122 67 1814 ; : 
1942 131 135* 112 ; 1007 4 078 ; 220 
1943 143 140 118 ; 107 11 339 | : 254 
1944 164 143 121 5 109 38 554 " 235 
1945 182 146 139 - 121 141 821 24 978 232i 
1946 199 159 153 || 381**) 125 255 041 337 601 5 
1947 258 180 177 388 137 1565385 | 3078307 | 269 | 
1948 337 178 178 360 142 | ; ; | gare | 
1948 : Mar. 331 180 177 340 142 | 12816000 | 18806000 ser | 
April 331 180 176 338 144 15691000 | 20931000 332 
May 332 179 175 344 143 20315000 | 29970000 333 
June 334 178 174 359 143 41 266000 | 57 447 000 344 
July 336 179 177 361 144 128 302 000 | 159022000 336 
Aug. 341 180 177 378 143 | C«** || 344 
Sept. 342 178 178 || 391 143 228 107 345 
Oct. 346 175 181 378 142 389 128 347 
Nov. 349 174 184 || 367 142 1335 | 1903 343 
Dec. 353 173 184 364 144 2225 =| 2 145 337 
| 1949: Jan. 356 171 sie ™ 144 - = 334 
Feb. 358 168 rs ia 143 a we 332 
Mar. sas 166 Ke ia 140 i a 326 
| 
Food 
| 
1937 100 100 || 100 , 100 100 —. 7 
1938 98 96 97 : 103 110 : 
| 1939 92 | ; 102 95 5a 139 158 oor 
| 1940 101 ; 107 111 56 480 372¢ ; | 
| 1944 115 100° 107 132 62 2 067 ; . 
| 1942 129 148° 111 ; 100” 4 084 ; 224 
| 1943 143 149 118 ; 103 11 400 . 208 
| 1944 163 153 122 : 102 41 696 ; 220 
1945 182 157 146 P 111 134 042 25 560 222 
1946 196 179 163 549° 113 247682 | 338 894 245 
1947 271 213 202 || 463 126 1 395 400 2950499 | 264 
1948 364 | aU 197 403 138 | : ; | 3208 
1948 : Mar. 358 | 214 201 349 134 13138000 | 21406000 | 306 
April 358 213 198 || 365 136 15 453 000 | 23599 000 319 
May 358 | 212 197 380 138 19601 000 | 33 539 000 322 
June 359 | 210 191 406 137 40 821 000 | 62657 000 323i 
July 360 212 193 415 139 | 125 819 000 | 168 739 000 sig 
Aug. 363 | 218 194 440 | 139 100 ** joo | 326 «| 
Sept. 365 | 210 195 451 139 271 | 105 | 330 
Oct. 372 | 205 194 431 141 | 419 130 335 
Nov. 377 | 203 198 || 414 141 | 1417 2 077 330 
Dee. 382 | 202 199 413 146 CS 2 080 2079 317 
1949 : Jan. 386 199s | si 147 | sits om siz | 
Feb. 386 1940] ls. as 145 | ye a 313. | 
Mar. te a cs 143 | | 304 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light ; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent ; e = Miscellaneous. 


* Until Feb. 1947, excluding heating and lighting. *Aug.-Dec. *Aug. ‘ Average calculated for a period 
of less than one year. ‘Mar. *Juneand Dec. "Nov. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. 
oold series. *Sept.-Dec. 1°19 Aug. 1948 = 100. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asia (cont.) 








| 
Country India Indo- Indonesia Japan Leba- | 


China non 
Town or no. Ahmed-| Bom- , . PP ee 
of localities ched | bay Saigon Batavia| Macassar 7 28 Beirut 
Original base Aug. 1926- | duly 1933- 1925 July July /21Mar.1936-| Aug. 1946- | June-Aug, | 
(=100) July 1927 | June 1934 1938 1938 |20Mar.1937| Mar. 1947 1939 





























Composition 7 
of the index | ratad | “ | * | ° 





| 
Cost of living | 


1937 100 
1938 100 
1939 100 
1940 106 
1941 117 
148 
218 




















19334) | 
3 269 1 682 
4 424 1208 


1 358 
337 1 269 
349 1 296 
361 1129 
376 1101 
Aug. 385 1 036 
Sept. 390 1 061 
Oct. 400 1 060 
Nov. 404 1109 
Dec. 409 335 1175 


1949: Jan. 355 320 eee 1 266 
Feb. 366 309 eee 1 189 
Mar. 370 320 eos 1 150 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

1June-Aug. * Jan. * New series with base Jan.-June 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. 
* Mar.-Dec. 5 Aug. 1946-Mar. 1947. * July : index of the free market retail prices of 19 foodstufls, 
based on the consumption in 1932 of an Indonesian family with a monthly income of f1.25-f1.50. 
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INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Asta (concl.) Europe 








Country i ’ 
r~4 Siam Austria * | Belgium * b ames» Denmark | Finland France 











Town or no. Manila Bangkok || Vienna 62 Prague | 200 | 32 Paris 


of localities 


ae oT ad 1941 on | 2 | Se | a | 1935 | 1935 | 1938 


Cost of living 
































Composition | 
of the index | a-e | a, b, d,e 





1937 ° {00 
1938 100° 104 
1939 ° 105 
1940 ° 116¢ 
1941 ° ° 
1942 . . 
1943 ° 
1944 85 * 
1945 85 * 
1946 107 * 


1947 211 
1948 321 


1948 : Mar. 312 
April 310 
May 309 
June 307 
July 304 
Aug. 304 
Sept. 303 
Oct. 359 
Nov. set 366 
Dec. one 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 


























1937 ° . ° 
1938 : ° 101 100 
1939 ° . 105 108 
1940 ° . : 128 129 
1941 ° . ° 151 149 
1942 ° | . . 177 174 
1943 ° . 197 224 
1944 ° . 200 275 
1945 ° | . 312 377 

. 491 645 


1946 . 
305° 719 1 043 


1947 . 
1948 ° 384 950 1 662 





1948: Mar. . 383 . 925 1618 

April ° 387 911 1 524 
May ‘ 389 ‘ 900 1541 
June . 387 912 1 560 
July ‘ 386 919 1 559 
Aug. : 393 5 928 1716 
Sept. , 399 ‘ 914 1 842 
Oct. ° 387 1 050 1 904 
Nov. ° 386 . 1 026 1 873 
Dec. ° 387 . 1 005 1924 
384 wes 988 1 932 


Jan. 
Feb. 375 on > 956 1 845 






































Mar. . ; pi 366° ds : | 937 1 759% 





Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
1 The monetary equivalence used formerly of 1 RM. (1938) = 1 Sch. (1948) has been replaced by 1 Sch. 
(1938)= 1 Sch. (1948). * Retail price index. * Apr. ; official prices ; index based on normal consumption 
of family consisting of man, wife and 2 children. ‘* Jan.-Apr. * Apr.-Dec. ‘* Retail food price index, base 
1936-38 = 100. 7? April 376. * April 362. ° April 172. 7° April 173. ™ April 1755 ** April J 738. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont. ) 
(Base : 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Germany Greece Hungary Iceland Ireland 





eT Bizonia — Athens Budapest | Reykjavik 120 


Original base 
(=100) 1938 | 1938 Aug. 1939 














Jan.-Mar. 
1939 














Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index | oe 


1937 ° . 
1938 101 
1939 ° : 100 
1940 ° . 

1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 








1948: Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 








Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 














1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 ° ° 
1945 ° 110* 
1946 118 119* 
1947 120 117 

1948 133 126 


1948: Mar. 120 } 117 
April 122 | 117 355 
May 127 117 | 356 
June 136 117 } 356 
July 145 128 359 
Aug. 137 130 359 
Sept. 133 134 365 
Oct. 141 136 365 
Nov. 146 138 364 
Dec. 149 140 364 


Jan. 149 141 ese see 364 
Feb. 151 142 sec ove 366 
Mar. 150 eee ose oes | 360° 








187 


























Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


1 Cities of over 50,000 inhabitants. *Endof Aug. *Jan.-Mar. ‘Oct. ‘*July-Dec. * Aug.-Dec. 
7 From Aug. 1946: interim index ; composition a-d, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * April 327. * April 359 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (cont.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (cont.) 








Country 
Luxem- Netherlands Norway Poland Sweden 


bourg 


Town or no. Ams- : 
of localities || - 9 terdam t 31 Warsaw 60 


a 7 ed Me ee 1938 1937 1935 



































Cost of living 


Composition r 
of the index | eee ates | oe | a-b 








1937 100 ° 

1938 ° . 100 
1939 101 
1940 ° iil 


1941 ° 122 
138 


154 
172 
188 
208 
211 








| 

| 1948: Mar. 

| April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 














100 
. 103 
106 
119 
137 
149 
149 
° 147 
10 946* 146 
12 667 148 
15 864 156 
16 584 168 





. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


17 090 167 
16 510 166 
16 570 167 
16 480 168 
16 990 168 
16 790 168 
17 190 171 
15 700 170 
15 780 170 
153 15 960 218 169 








153 16 540 219 ose 168 
154 16 730 213 coe 168 
1547 16 840 214° oes | 168 ** | 
































Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. ’ 


_* Average calculated for a period of less than one year. * July 1936 = 100. *Sept.and Dec. * New 
series with base Jan. 1948=100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. ‘April 305. * April 163. 7° April 155. 
April 210. * April 214. * April 169. 





INDEX NUMBERS OF COST OF LIVING AND FOOD PRICES (concl.) 
(Base: 1937 = 100) 


Europe (conel.) OcEANIA 








Country : United - 
—¥ Turkey Kingdom || Australia Fiji Hawaii deine 











Town or no. * 
of localities nt Istanbul | 504-24 30 Suva Honolulu 25-4 
1923- 


“a 1938 July 1914 ~~ Aug. 1939 | Mar. 1943 | 1926-1930 























Cost of living 





Composition 
of the index oe 








1937 
1938 























113 118 
135 121 
155 116 . ° 
163 119 1002 
166 121 100 
166 122 101 
162 122 117 


171 100° 141" 
177 108 149 


102 101 : 


1948: Mar. 177 109 ° 146 
April 177 109 144 
May 176 108 . 144 
June 177 113 ; 143 
July 176 108 147 
Aug. 176 108 5 149 
Sept. 177 107 151 
Oct. 177 108 154 2 156 
Nov. 181 108 155 157 
Dec. 179 108 159 a 156 


Jan. 178 108 159 148 
Feb. 177 109 160 . 147 
Mar. 176 ca 109 161 : 143 






































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d= Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 

2 Aug. *Mar. * New special wartime price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to 
old retail price series. ‘ Interim index : 200 cities ; 17 June 1947=100. * Quarterly averages. * Including 
heating. *Averageof 8 months. *April 210. °* April 208. % April 140. ™ April 161.  ** April 176. 





Wages 


STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 


AMERICA EvuROPE 











Canada —— Argentina Austria * Czechoslovakia * 





Mi., man., Mi 

Man. constr., Man. anen 

transp., etc. : 
M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. W. M. | Ww. | MW. 


> 


Earnings; Rates Earnings Earnings Earnings Rates 
Money wages 


Man. Mi., man., constr. 




















val 
a 
val 
2 


Cents 
62.4 
62.7 
63.3 


DBAAAAIWS 


— 
1 PEPE SO MMA 
* & Swwnworo 
Ss 
, SPM wwmee pon 
: ouaconmron’ 
Corn ao bs 


1948 
1947: Dec. 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


_-_ = 
_- = 
a oO 
bt bo 
o © 
_ = 
so bw 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 . 
100 ° 100 
101 ° 
106 
117 
137 
154 
163 
164 
174 
196 
213 














205 


207 255 
211 eee 271 
218 eee 280 
221 eee ee 








Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 











100 100 ° 
102 102 100 
103 105 ° 
103 109 . ° 
106 . ° 





1948 
1947: Dee. 


1948 : Mar, 101 
June 101 126 
Sept. 102 ‘ 128 
Dec. 105 132 








| Persons cov. ‘ ‘ 
| (thousands) ve ves 






































* Vienna. * Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia only. * Mar. * Average for 1947. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 








Denmark Finland 





Mi., man., constr., 
transp. 
-unsk. | Ww. M. | w. 
Earnings Earnings 


Money wages 


Ore Ore 
133 
140 
146 


Man., transp., etc. 

















1947: Dec. 


1948 ;: Mar. 323 270 271 
June 328 280 285 
Sept. 333 282 288 
Dec. a eee 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 








1937 100 
1938 105 
1939 110 
1940 121 
1941 132 
1942 137 
1943 150 
1944 159 
1945 168 
1946 186 
1947 195 
1948 ove ase 


1947: Dec. 201 


1948: Mar. 203 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





1937 








Persons covered 
(thousands) 





























131 Dec. 1947. * June 1946. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 








France Germany 





Man., constr. * Man.°, constr., com., transp. °, 
Paris Other towns etc. 
M. w. > We M. W. 


Rates Earnings ‘ 


Man. * 








M. 
chiefly skilled 

















Money wages 
Frs. Frs. . . RM. 








6.20 
6.30 
6.34 
7.17 
8.22 
9.11 


27.46 ; ° 
37.19 30.4 24.9 
41.1 36.0 
65.8 58.9 


62.4 56.5 


64.5 57.8 
; ° 65.1 58.4 
87.54 eee 71.3 63.0 

° ° 75.3 66.9 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 100 
106 111 
108 113° 
108 113 
120 128 
147 
127 163 
225 283 * 
346 490 
477 664 
556 782 165 


1947: Dec. ‘ ° 259 


1948: Mar. 265 
June . * 268 
Sept. oe 289 
Dec. ° P 307 





1937 = 100) 








1948 
1947: Dec. 


1948 : Mar. 
June ‘ 
Sept. evs - wes ot 95 
Dec. e rom oe ine oe 

















Persons cov. 
(thousands) 6 800 * 630* 


* Bizonal area. * Annual figures, Oct. of each year. * Including building. * Annual figures, Sept. 
each year. * Jan. 1947. * Sept. 1948. 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 
Ireland * Italy Netherlands Norway 








Mi.°, man. Mi., man. Mi., man., constr. Mi., man., 





w. | Mw. | MW. M. W. M. M. M. 
Earnings | Rates * Rates Earnings Earnings 











Money wages 





te 


i PYENEoooms 





so $2 SO OO 8 
wm wh OUh Oo 


— ee 


: ome 
Dorrnnosormiom & 


bo Dim bobo trio Diots & 
mooosoooCO # 
er OS 


. 


Dl el eh ee ee ll 
i SANSOM PP www 


1947: Dec. 


1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 














Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





100 ° ‘ 100 
104 ° 104 
108 100 * 106 
114 106 ° 113 
116 109 P 119 
118 109 . 128 
130 117 ‘ 134 
141 123 ° 140 
1945 143 125 . 163 
1946 157 131 ° 189 
1947 ose ooo os 150 4 130 203 
1948 ose ose ose 5 253 eee 


1947: Dec. ° ° . ° 5 182 206 


1948: Mar. . . . 162 § 213 ‘ 
June . P ° P 5 216 211 
Sept. . : . 168 § 310° 
Dec. ‘ ‘ . 5 303 








Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 








bee ta a 90 
1948 a ne ra 107 
1947: Dec. : 2 : 105 


1948: Mar. . . ‘ 106 
June ‘i ‘ ° 108 
Sept. ° ° ° 108 
Dec. . i ° 108 




















Persons cov. 4 * . . 
(thousands) or 97 1 527 94 350 

















1 Annual figures : (first series) week in Oct. ; (second series) averages of Mar. and Sept. * Including juve 
niles. * Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week assuming no change in normal hours. 4 Annual 
figures: up to 1944, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 1945, averages of monthly figures. 5 Sept. 
* Week in mid-Oct. 1946. 7 Sept. 1947. * June 1938. * Average for 1945. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES { cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe 


(cont.) 





Sweden 


Switzerland 





Mi.°, man., constr., com., 


transp. 


Man., constr., com., transp. 





w. | M. W. 


M. sk., 


|semi-sk. * 


M. 
unsk.' 


w.' | Mt. w.' | a. | M. semi- 


sk., unsk. 


| w. 





Earnings 


Earnings 





Money 


wages 





1948 
1947: Dec. 
| 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


al 


hasesSheoroaus” 


. NPR RP Re eee ee 
> PR OOO é 





‘al 
_ 


wna 
ReISPS=orod: 


_ eee ROCCO 
> Dwi moowt 








Frs. 


DwNw KK Re eee 
‘ PRESkEueEe: - 
WOOD Dee S 


ad 
> 
a 


Frs. 


Soros wn 


ee se | 
$ Sexuevebeo- . 


ad 
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Frs. 


1.55 * 


1.91 
2.03 
2.14 
2.26 
2.47 
2.66° 











Index numbers of money wages (Base; 1937 = 





100 
106 
111 
120 
129 
140 
146 
150 
157 
170 
197 








Index numbers 


(Base: 1937 = 100) 





1947 
1948 


1947: Dec. 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


100 100 
102 104 
107 

















| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


477* 











89* 566 ¢ 








50¢ 


48* 





15¢ 








114* 








131* | 161° 


128 * 





* Earnings of persons injured or killed in industrial accidents. 


for 1947, * Oct. 1947. 


* Annual figures, Oct. * June. 


* Average 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 
EvurRoPE (concl.) OCEANIA ] 
United Kingdom Australia New Zealand | 
| 











a ad Mi., man., constr., Agr.°, mi.°, man., Agr.°, mi.°, man., 
a ce transp. constr., transp. constr., com., transp.° 


M. W. mM. | w. | M. W.? w. |Mwe| mM. | w. | Mw. ! 
Rates*® Earnings ¢ Rates 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





° . . 100 100 
100 § 100 * foc * 105 106 105 

. ° ° 108 109 
° 112 112 
. 119 120 
° ° 129 129 
181 163 140 137 
193 174 150 138 
195 177 152° 139 
205 191* 160 * 143 * 


2245 209 * 177* 156 * 
240° 226 § 217 190 


° 183° 163 


233 220 204* 182 
° . 215 188 
239 227 221 193 

° . 231 198 








Index numbers of real (Base: 1937 





° ‘ 100 
100 * 100 * 103 
. 103 


1946 


1947 
1948 





1947: Dec. 


1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 























Persons cov. 7 87° 
+ meemaling ‘ bain eu 6 000 . 7. 1 


* Including juveniles. * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the rates for men and 
women. * Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding to the fluctuations of hourly rates, the 
normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the period considered. ‘ Annual figures, July. 
* Oct. * New series based on the level of wage rates at 30 June as 100, using the approximate wage bill in 1946 
for weighting purposes and extending the scope of industrial coverage. 7 Oct. 1947. * Average for 1945. 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





Egypt? 





Canada 


United 
States 


Argentina 





Whole 
country 


Buenos 
Aires 


Colombia * 





Mi., man., 


jjconstr., etc. 


Mi., man., 
constr., com., 
transp., etc. 


Man. 


Mi., man. 


Man., 
transp., 
com., serv. 


Mi., man., 
constr., 
transp., 

etc. 





M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 








Weekly 








Weekly 


Weekly 





Mthly. 


Mthly. 


Daily 





Money wages 








1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 


Piastres 





30.71 
29.87 
34.16 
38.50 


33.17 


37.02 
38.77 
40.68 
39.46 


3 
24.05 
22.30 
23.86 
25.20 
29.58 
36.65 
43.14 
46.08 
44.39 
43.74 
49.25 
53.15 


52.69 


52.07 
52.85 
54.19 * 
55.01 


Pesos 


125.28 
128.61 


136.70 


i 
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Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








100 
97 
111 


108 


121 
126 
132 
128 


111 
120 
124 
125 
126 
141 


141 


152 
158 
163 
160 





216 
220 
225 
229 





100 
100 
102 
102 
105 
112 
119 
130 
142 
177 
247 





100 

99 
102 
105 
108 
117 
125 
135 
152 
192 











Index numbers of real wages 





1948 
| 1947: Dec. 


| 1948: Mar. 
| June 
Sept. 

Dec. 


103 


109 
109 
111 
109 


100 

94 
102 
107 
120 
134 
149 
157 
148 
134 
132 


135 


133 
131 
133 
137 








(164) * 


(160) 
(167) 
(163) 
(179) 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


100 * 














770 


. 1 936 * 





717° 











| 
| 
| 


20° | 





13 





* Annual figures, averages of Jan. and July. 
on the basis of the money wages paid in 1937. 


‘Average for 1947. 


* Average for 1946. 


* Bogota. 


* May-Dec. 


Mar.-Dec. 


* July. 


* Absolute earnings estimated from the indices 
& 


* Mar. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (cont. ) 


(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





America (concl.) 


ASIA 





Mexico | Uruguay 


China 





Man. Man. 


Shanghai 


Chungking 








M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 





Mthly. 








Daily 





Daily 





Money wages 





1947: Dec. 


1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 











Ch.$ 
0.597 


42 119 


95 214 


300 733 
1 007 373 


eee 

















Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1946 
1947 
1948 


1947: Dec. 


1948: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 





109° 
109 
112 
114 


139 
155 





100 
99 
120 


238 
457 


834 270 # 
4 984 453 


11 268 017 


35 589 899 
119 216 248 





100 

180 

226 
439 

1 018 

2 082 

4 823 
16 808 
53 025 
267 405 
1 678 346 


3 321 295 


12 524 151 
39 108 882 


100 
101 
104 
112 
122 
133 


151 
189 
222" 
968 








3 047 
8 348 


4 754 


5 636 
7 238 
10 074 
13 240 











numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 


= 100) 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1947: Dec. 


1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 








100 
76 
70 


66 
27 


152? 
131 
122 


153 
167 


155 


100 

101 
99 
93 

101 

110 

116 

128 





109* 
155 


119° 


124 
152 
164 
182 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





82 ¢ 














646 * 


2725 


101 
106 


___ 100 * 
109° 
155 
116° 


124 
144 
165 
196 


—<——————_ 


917° 














2 1936 =100 ; absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages for 1936 : 41.% 
* Average for 1946. 


pesos. 
for 1947. 


* May-Dec. 


* Average from Aug. 1946 to Mar. 1947=100. 


® Average 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES ( cont. ) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 





EvuROPE 





Bulgaria 


Czecho- 
slovakia * 


Germany * 


Ireland * 





Mi., man. 


Agr., man, 


transp., com., 


etc. 


Man. * 


Min.°, man. 





M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


w. 


| M. W.* 





Daily * 


Daily ” 


Weekly * 


Weekly 





Money wages 








Sept. 
Dec. 


Leva 


44.9 
47.5 
49.0 
52.7 
62.4 
72.6 
93.5 
162.7 


Ké. 


17.09 
17.71 





18.92 *° 





92.50 4 


101.51 


109.08 





RM. 


41.31 


35.65 
36.61 
47.43 


47.43 
50.70 





a 


1 OOP bom em Cot * 


56 


d 


1 


. 





10° 41 
10 


7 
5 


1 














Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1947: Dec. 


1948 : Mar. 
June 
Sept. 
Dec. 








100 
104 


rh | 


110 


118 








| 117 
| tts 





100° 
104 
105 
109 
111 
114 
122 
130 
135 
145 


100° 
103 
109 
113 
112 
111 
122 
133 
140 
156 





| 














Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1937 
1938 
19393 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 
1947 
1948 


1947: Dec. 
| 1948: Mar. 
June 


Sept. 
Dec. 


(100) 
(99) 


ll —— 


| nam 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


53 











33744 








630 '* 














97 


| 
| 
| 
| 


71 








_* Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia. 
Series) averages of March and Sept. 
dividing the sum of the total wages paid in Jan. and July of each year by 
* Insurance statistics (sickness). Figures since Nov. 1946 not comparable with pre-war 
* Annual figures : Sept. of each year. 
™ Average for 1947. 


m receipt of the wages. 
, Owing to increased coverage. 


* Sept. 1939 = 100. ** Average for 1945. 


* Bizonal area. 
* Including building. 


* Including juveniles. 


18 Sept. 1948. 


Oct. 


%° Jan.-July. 


* Annual figures: (first series) week in Oct.; (second 
* Annual figures derived by 
the sum of the numbers of workers 


"™ Nov. 


* Week in mid-Oct. 1946, 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES (concl.) 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 


Europe (concl.) OCBANIA 








Sweden United Kingdom New Zealand 





Mi.°, man., : 
com. tonne. Mi., man., transp. Man. 








mM. | w. | M.wW. mM | w. | M.wW.? 
Weekly Weekly * 
Money wages 


Kr. b s. d. 


35.40 
36.69 
38.85 
42.40 
45.45 
49.48 
52.32 
55.30 
58.20 
63.30 











a 


[ar] 
o 
° 
“ te 
Cums acSSma-1 





ROP RPO O © 
AIBOwSwWovouUae =: 


134 OF 


; 137 11 


























Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








100 100 100 : . ° 
1938 105 104 105 100 * 100 * 100 * 
1939 109 110 109 ° ° ° 
1940 117 120 118 129 120 130 
1941 125 128 125 144 135 142 
1942 135 140 136 161 167 160 
1943 142 148 144 176 191 176 
1944 147 156 149 180 198 182 
1945 153 164 156 176 194 180 
1946 164 179 169 175 * 201° 190 * 
1947 ove eee eee 186° 214° 203 * 
1948 ese cee eee 200° 229 § 2205 


1947: Dec. 

1948: Mar. . . ‘ . 194° 224F 214° 
June ‘ ‘ ° ° ° ° ‘ 
Sept. ° . ‘ ° 200 229 220 
Dec. ° ‘ " 

















bers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 





100 * 100 § 
109* 101* 
113 106 

125 130° 
138 150 

eee 139 153° 
1945 eee 134 148* 
1946 154° 
1947 eee eee eee 163 * 
1948 eee eee eee eee 162° 


1947: Dec. 


1948 : Mar. . . . 160* 152° 


June ° ° ° ° 
Sept. ° ° ° . 162 155 
Dec. . ‘ 




















Persons cov. | 1 501*| 469 * 91 * | 592° eee eco 6 000’ 85 28 
(thousands) 


1 Including juveniles. * Insurance statistics (accidents). * Annual figures July. * Annual figures 
week nearest 31 Mar. 5 Oct. * Average for 1946. 7 Oct. 1947. * Week at end Mar. 1946. 
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Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 





AMERICA ASIA EuROPE 


. Argentina 
States || (Buenos |} Japan | slovakia | Finland® 











\Man., constr. 
Man. com., > Man.* Man. 
transp. k 
Per Per Per Per 
week week week fortnight 




















Number of hours 





~ 


45.49 
45.49 
44.50 
45.25 


45.05 
45.05 
46.31 
46.34 


WOR BUDO 
ae tT 
SPo 

~1d 

















46.68 . 
eee 45.16" 

46.10 

46.51 


47.76 


45.62 
46.62 
46.06 
47.75 


Bees USSs Ssss 

tw DMA MO e mio 

S55 SESS SSK8 
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~ > 
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Smir tb mime 
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Index numbers (1937 = 100 





. 100.0 
° 102.0 
100.0 ° 100.2 

° 99.7 





102.0 
103.4 
103.3 
. 101.7 
100.4" 100.2 
102.5 100.5 
103.4 101.8 


1947: Dec. A A ° ° 106.2 101.4 


1948 : Mar. 93.9 J r 101.4 103.3 
June eee 94.8 . . ° 105.1 102.4 
Sept. 97.1 x . P 102.4 99.8 
Dec. one 91.6 : ‘ 106.2 101.8 





| Persons cov. 
(thousands) 100 ** .../770 ™* y 1 265% ; 90% | 















































* Up to 1939, overtime excluded. Yearly figures up to 1944, month of highest employment ; commencing 
1%5, statistics of establishments, and annual figures, averages of monthly figures. * Since 1941, the statistics 
cover an increased number of establishments. * Including mining. * Including building. * Annual 
figures: averages of Jan. and July. * After deduction by I.L.0. of rest periods. ? Annual figures, 
1938: Jan.-Aug. ; 1942: Jan.-June, Sept. and Dec. ; commencing 1943, averages of quarterly figures, except 
144: Mar. and Dec., and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. * For 1937 and 1938 statistics of the Bank of Japan; 
from 1939 to 1941, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which the former series were incorporated; and 
‘commencing 1941, figures of the Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. * Mar. ” July. " Average of Feb. 
and Oct. 12 Average for 1947. 13 June 1945. 








STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (cont. 


(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) 















































Ger- Nether- P United 
many ' Hungary Ireland Sends Sweden Switzerland Kingdom 
Date 
Man. * Man. Mi.°, man. Man.* Man.* Man, Man.‘ 
Per * Per Per Per Per Per 
week day week * week’ week * Per week week * 
Number of hours 
1937 " 8.59 . 47.1 47.2 47.1 ‘ 
1938 48.5 8.42 44.2 47.7 46.3 46.3 46.5 * 
1939 . 8.24 44.6 48.1 45.6 47.1 ° 
1940 ° 8.36 444 44.7 46.6 47.3 ‘ 
1941 . 8.36 43.5 45.7 47.0 47.0 
1942 ° 8.60 43.1 48.5 47.2 46.8 . 
1943 ° 8.83 43.3 49.8 47.3 47.1 50.0 
1944 ° ° 43.6 ‘ 47.2 47.3 48.6 
1945 . 8.31 444 46.8 47.4 47.6 47.4 
1946 39.4 8.53 44.7 48.8 46.8 47.9 46.2" 
1947 38.4 8.71 éoo 49.1 ese 47.9 45.2 
1948 43.7 ons eos ose . 47.7 453 
1947 - Dec. F 8.70 e ° ° 47.7 ° 
1948 : Mar. ° 8.85 ‘ ° ° 47.7 45.3 
June ° 8.33 ‘ ° ° 47.8 " 
Sept. 43.7 8.68 i > ° 47.8 45.3 
Dec. 444 iain ° ° 47.5 ‘ 
Index numlers (1937= 100) 
1937 ° 100.0 ‘ 100.0 100.0 100.0 . 
1938 100 ™ 98.0 100.0 101.3 98.1 98.3 100.0 ** 
1939 ° 95.9 100.9 102.1 96.6 100.0 . 
1940 ° 97.3 100.5 94.9 98.7 100.4 a 
1941 ° 97.3 98.4 97.0 99.6 99.8 " 
1942 ° 116.0 97.5 103.0 100.0 99.4 ‘. 
1943 ° 102.8 98.0 105.7 100.2 100.0 107.6 
1944 ° . 98.6 . 100.0 100.4 104.5 
1945 ° 96.7 100.5 99.4 100.4 101.1 101.9 
1946 81.2 99.3 101.1 103.6 99.2 101.7 99.4" 
1947 79.2 101.4 ‘in 104.2 eee 101.7 97.2" 
1948 90.2 on one — ose 101.3 97.4" 
1947: Dec. ° 88.9 ‘ ‘ ° 101.3* 
1948: Mar. 103.0 a ° ° 101.3* 97.4 
June ° 97.0 ° ° ° 101.5* ° 
Sept. 90.2 101.0 . ° ° 101.5* 97.4 
Dec. ° eee ° ° ° 100.8 ° 
Persons cov. 630 18 401 ™* 974 262 35 543 %* 352 *7 6 000 ** 
(thousands) 


























12 Sept. 1948. 
for 1948. 





* Bizonal area. 





* Including building. 
5 Annual figures: Sept. of each year. * Annual figures, 
second half-year; 1939-1945: one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
and 1938 and 1939 averages of semi-annual res. 
18 Average for 1947. 
18 Oct. 1947. 


14 Week in mid-Oct. 1946. 


* Including mining. 


* Annual figures, July. 
* Oct-Nov. 1946. 


2° Oct. 
* May 1946. 


* Including a part of mining and transport. 
Oct. 7 Annual figures, 1935-1938: averages for the 
* Annual figures: Nov., except 1937, July, 
12 Sept. 1938=100. 
1” Average 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 











































































































AMERICA Europes 
Canada’ United States Finland 
Date Per week Per week * Per fortnight 
55 h. 50 h. 96 h. 
p to 41- 48 h. 49- end Up to 40- end Under | 80.0- end 
40h. | 47h. 54 h. mere 39h. | 49 h. gnese 80 h. | 95.9 h. mere 
1937 11.8 25.3 22.1 19.6 21.2 ° ° ° 0.0 65.7 34.3 
1938 21.0%; 25.64) 20.7 17.4 15.4 ° ° ° 0.3 73.3 26.4 
' 1939 18.0%} 24.74) 22.2 19.1 16.0 ° ° ° 2.9 74.1 23.0 
' 1940 13.2*| 17.14] 19.3 20.7 29.7 19.4 63.6%} 17.0° 0.0 78.5 21.5 
1941 11.6%} 15.84] 19.5 21.8 31.3 18.1 63.4 18.5 6.6 70.0 23.4 
1942 12.8*%| 14.84] 21.4 22.1 28.9 14.3 61.5 24.2 3.3 74.3 22.4 
1943 16.8%} 15.74] 20.5 22.1 24.8 12.6 62.3 25.1 0.0 79.9 21.0 
1944 20.1%! 18.64} 20.6 20.6 20.0 | 15.8 58.3 25.9 0.1 80.8 19.1 
1945 ove eee ooo ese one 18.3 62.3%} 19.4 * 0.0 84.8 15.2 
1946 274%) 40.04} 13.7 12.0 6.9 15.7 67.7*| 16.6 * 0.0 81.3 18.7 
1947 eee ove eco eee oon 15.9 68.2*; 15.9° 0.1 86.0 13.9 
= A 189" 47 000 * : 
Europe (concl.) 
France *” Sweden ° Switzerland 
Date Per week Per week ** Per week 
Under Over | Up to 41- Over | Under| 36.0- Over 
4oh. | 4°™ | gon. | son. | 47m. | “8™ | ah. | sen. |47.9n.| “™ |. 4g 
1937 6.7 84.9 8.4 4.6 41.9 36.5 17.0 P ° ° ° 
1938 21.5 76.6 1.9 8.5 46.1 36.6 8.8 2.8 22.1 69.9 5.2 
1939 11.1) 63.2%") 25.7"| 16.3 58.0 12.3 13.4 1.7 14.2 71.8 12.3 
1940 ° P ° 10.2 40.2 29.5 20.1 1.2 14.7 66.6 17.5 
1941 32.5 42.5 25.0 7.1 42.3 31.6 19.0 0.8 18.3 69.7 11.2 
1942 19.6**| 40.9'*} 394% 4A 45.4 29.8 20.4 0.8 20.2 70.6 8.4 
1943 6.6 23.9 69.5 3.1 47.8 31.9 17.2 0.7 20.3 70.9 8.1 
1944 12.3 23.3 64.4 2.7 51.5 27.3 18.5 0.9 17.5 73.8 7.8 
1945 11.1 34.8 54.1 3.2 49.1 27.0 20.7 0.3 16.1 75.8 7.8 
1946 3.9 40.3 55.8 3.3 55.6 23.1 18.0 0.0 12.5 77.5 10.0 
1947 1.5 31.0 67.5 eee coe eee eve 0.0 11.8 79.4 8.8 
1948 1.7%*) 21.477} 76.9% 0.0 13.3 79.8 6.9 
— -_ 2 200 479 352 1 




















1Up to 1939, overtime excluded ; figures for the month of highest employment. ‘* Bureau of the Census; 
non-agricultural employment including self-employed; Oct. of each year. * Up to 43 h. * 44-47 h, 
*40-48 h. *49 h. and over. 7 Average for 1944, * Oct. 1947. * Including mining. *” Annual 
figures: from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures; 1938, July; 1939, June. ™ Jan.-July. 
Mar., June, Sept. 18 Feb., Oct. 4 Jan. 1947. 18 Nov. 1946. %* Average for 1948. * Including 
uilding. 





INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


Methods of Computation of Statistics 


Wage Statistics } 
ASIA 


China 


Datty EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments, Shanghai 


Scope. 

Figures on earnings in Shanghai are derived from statistics of establish- 
ments covering manufacturing industry and published every month ; agents 
from the Statistical Office visit the plants every month. 

The industrial branches covered are as follows : machine making ; manu- 
facturing of steel supplies ; manufacturing of electrical supplies ; manufac- 
turing of steel and allied products ; printing ; paper making ; flour ; textiles ; 
rubber making; matches; glass manufacturing; tanning; tobacco; coal, 
gas, electricity and water supply. 

The choice of the establishments studied is said to have been made by 
using sampling techniques ; no provision is made for enlarging this sample 
of establishments or for including new establishments. No information is 
available which would enable a comparison to be made between the sample 
studied and the whole of manufacturing industry. Seasonal variations are 
not marked and therefore no special precaution has been taken to include 
manufacturing branches showing wide seasonal variations. 

Only production workers are included in the statistics. 


Computation. 

Figures are available on a monthly basis by sex, by industry and by 
region ; monthly payrolls are used in the computation. Payroll figures 
include special bonuses at New Year, free rental, food or fuel, wage taxes, 
family allowances, cost-of-living bonus and the value of rice distributed 
free of charge. 

Averages are calculated by using fixed weights based on the number of 
workers. The chain index method is not used to eliminate changes in the 
establishments covered. 

Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 


Publication. 
Figures in absolute amounts and index numbers are published. 


Source : Index Numbers of Wages. 
An advance press release is issued from two weeks to one month after 


the date to which the figures relate. 





1 For notes on wage statistics of countries of Africa and America, see Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LUX, No. 4, April 1949, pp. 471-477. 





METHODS OF COMPUTATION OF STATISTICS 


Statistics of Establishments, Chungking 
Scope. 

Figures on daily earnings in Chungking are obtained by special investiga- 
tors visiting plants in the following manufacturing branches: machine 
making ; printing ; flour ; textiles ; tobacco ; toothbrushes ; matches ; fuel 
oil; glass manufacturing ; electricity and water supply. 

Information on the criteria used in choosing the establishments covered 
is not available ; sampling techniques are said to have been used. No 
provision is made for including new establishments in the sample. There 
are no wide seasonal fluctuations, and no information is available which 
would make a comparison between the sample and total manufacturing 
industry possible. 

The figures refer to production workers only. 


Computation. 
Every month figures are available by sex, by industry and by region. 
The figures are derived from monthly payrolls ; and the payroll figures 
include special New Year bonuses, free rental, food or fuel, wage taxes, 
family allowances, cost-of-living bonus and rice distributed free. 
Averages are computed by using fixed weights based on the number 
of workers. The chain index method is not used. 
Annual figures are arithmetic averages of monthly figures. 


Publication. 
Absolute amounts of wages and index numbers are published. 


Source : Index Numbers of Wages. 
An advance press release is issued from two weeks to one month after 


the date to which the figures relate. 


Japan 


Dairy EARNINGS SERIES 


Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

The series on daily wages for male and female manufacturing labour 
in Japan covers the period from 1929 to 1944 by years and the period since 
December 1945 by months. 

The data for the series are obtained from a monthly survey of 3,700 manu- 
facturing establishments, conducted through enumerators by the Statistics 
Bureau of the Premier’s Office. The survey covers all plants employing 
100 or more workers and 10 per cent. of those employing 30 to 99 workers. 
Plants in 64 branches of manufacturing are included, but for publication 
these are combined in the following 9 groups : metals ; machines ; chemicals ; 
ceramics ; textiles ; foodstuffs ; lumber ; printing ; and miscellaneous manu- 
facturing. At present about 1,170,000 workers are covered out of a current 
total in manufacturing industry of approximately 5,780,000 workers. Of 
the workers covered, approximately 845,000 are males and 326,000 are 
females ; the figures for total manufacturing employment are currently 
about 4,120,000 males and 1,660,000 females. 

The daily wages shown are for labourers only, as distinguished from 
staff workers. 
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Computation. 

The monthly figures for daily wages are obtained by dividing monthly 
payments to labourers by aggregate man-days paid per month. Annual 
figures are averages of these monthly figures. 

Earnings for male, female and all labourers are computed separately 
and are therefore weighted by the number employed in each class. 

The payments used in making the computations are the “ regular” 
money wages, that is, payments made at regularly recurrent intervals, and 
they include, in addition to basic rates and overtime, all regular allowances 
for cost of living, size of family, punctual attendance, etc., that are paid 
to cover periods of less than two months. However, they exclude payments 
in kind (or meals and housing) as well as any special payments that are 
not made regularly, such as special cost-of-living allowances or special 
bonuses or retroactive wage payments. The amounts as well as the character 
of these “ special” payments (including payments in kind or meals, etc.) 
vary seasonally and as between plants, but they constitute a significant 
part of total wages in some plants and in some industries—in textiles, parti- 
cularly, where the proportion of female workers is relatively high and where 
it is customary to provide meals and housing for such workers under a 
dormitory system. For all manufacturing during the nine-month period 
December 1946 to August 1947 “ special ” wages averaged 13.6 per cent. 
of total wages (from 9.4 per cent. for wood products to 22.8 per cent. in 
textiles). 

In December 1946, changes were made in the survey sample and in the 
reporting schedule to improve the coverage and the representativeness of 
the sample. At the same time new definitions were adopted which pro- 
vided separate reporting for regular wages, irregular wages and payments 
in kind—the last two of these three types constitute so-called “ special ” 
wages. These changes did not seriously affect the historical continuity of the 
daily wage series for manufacturing, which now covers only “ regular ” 
wages because these payments, as now reported, rather than total wages, 
are most nearly comparable to the wages reported in the old survey. For 
comparisons between industries at any one time, however, the total wages 
provide a more accurate basis for the measurement of differentials. 


Publication. 

Source : General Headquarters, Supreme Commander Allied Powers, 
Economic and Scientific Section, Research and Statistics Division : Japanese 
Economic Statistics. 


Palestine 


Datty EARNINGS SERIES 
Statistics of Establishments 


Scope. 

Data on daily earnings for Palestine are based on statistics of establish- 
ments covering the same sample as the series for general and for industrial 
employment. Employers fill out questionnaires sent out by the Department 
of Statistics ; occasionally, agents of the Department visit the plants. 

The sample covers 747 undertakings with approximately 63,000 
employees in mining, manufacturing industry, building and construction, 
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and transportation. Public services are included but entered as subgroups 
under the relevant branches of economic activity. 

An effort is being made to include in the series all establishments above 
a certain size as indicated by the number of employees. The selection was 
made on the basis of the results of the 1942 census of industries. In addition, 
the help of manufacturers’ associations was enlisted and commercial direc- 
tories were used. An effort is made to enlarge the sample by revising the 
list of establishments every six to twelve months and trying to include new 
establishments. The sample covers only large and medium-size under- 
takings in urban areas. Precautions are taken to ensure representation of 
establishments with wide seasonal variations. 

The data cover all wage earners and salaried employees paid on a daily 
and monthly basis : they include apprentices, foremen, etc., but managers 
are excluded. 


Computation. 

Figures on earnings are available by industry and by community, but 
not by sex, occupation or region. 

Earnings are shown on a per day basis ; in respect of salaried workers, 
on @ per month basis. 

Payrolls used for the computation are weekly payrolls for employees 
paid on a daily basis and monthly payrolls for the salaried staff. In certain 
industries, notably in the diamond industry, monthly piece rate wages are 
predominant. The figures used include family allowances, cost-of-living 
bonuses and a special emergency bonus. In the instructions accompanying 
the questionnaire sent out to the various establishments, attention is 
called to the fact that payrolls shown should be in respect of man-days 
actually worked. 


Averages are calculated by dividing the total payrolls by the total 
number of man-days worked for each industrial branch. The chain index 
method is used as from January 1946 to eliminate changes in the establish- 
ments covered. 

Annual figures are geometric averages of monthly index numbers. 


Publication. 

Earnings are published in absolute figures as well as in index numbers, 
on a daily and on a monthly basis. 

Source : General Monthly Bulletin of Ourrent Statistics : Statistical Abstract 
of Palestine. 

No advance press release is issued and the interval between date of first 
publication and the date to which the figures relate is from three to four 
months. 


(To be continued ) 
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Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Conference, Thirty-second Session, Geneva, 1949. 
Report I. Report of the Director-General. First Item on the Agenda. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 156 pp. $1; 5s. 


The report of Mr. David A. Morse, Director-General of the Interna- 
tional Labour Office, to the 32nd Session of the Oonference, after an intro- 
duction in which the Director-General puts forward for discussion by the 
Conference a number of proposals concerning the expansion of the executive, 
technical and regional activities of the International Labour Organisation, 
contains chapters on the economic background, trends in social policy and 
the activities of the I.L.0. The chapter concerned with social policy con- 
tains sections on manpower problems, freedom of association and industrial 
relations, social security, conditions of work, the guaranteed wage, women’s 
employment, children and young workers, industrial safety, industrial 
health, agriculture, co-operation, maritime employment, and social policy 
in non-metropolitan territories. Ooncerning the activities of the Organisa- 
tion, the report contains an account of the I.L.0. manpower programme ; 
an analysis of the work of the conferences and committees that have met 
during the year and of the missions that have visited a number of coun- 
tries ; and notes on the publications of the Office and the relations of the 
I.L.0. with the United Nations and other international organisations. 


— Report XI (2). Migration for Employment. Eleventh Item on the 
Agenda. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 343 pp. $1.75; 
8s. 9d. 


The observations received from Governments on the proposed amend- 
ments for the revision of the Migration for Employment Convention, 1939, 
the Migration for Employment Recommendation, 1939, and the Migra- 
tion for Employment (Co-operation between States) Recommendation, 
1939, are here reproduced and analysed. The report also includes the report 
adopted by the Permanent Migration Committee at its third session (Geneva, 
January 1949) and the proposed texts, as adopted by the Permanent Migra- 
tion Committee and submitted by the Office as a basis for discussion by 
the Conference. 


— Report XII. Partial Revision of Four Conventions Adopted by the 
28th (Maritime) Session of the Conference, Seattle, 1946. Twelfth Item 
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on the Agenda. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 47 pp. 
25c.; Is. 3d. 


Contains the texts of the proposed amendments for the revision of the 
Social Security (Seafarers) Convention, the Paid Vacations (Seafarers) 
Convention, the Accommodation of Crews Convention and the Wages, 
Hours of Work and Manning (Sea) Convention. 


— Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the 
Working of the Convention (No. 1) Limiting the Hours of Work in Industrial 
Undertakings to Eight in the Day and Forty-Eight in the Week, 1919. Inter- 
national Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 39 pp. 40c.; 2s. 


— Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on 
the Working of the Convention (No. 14) concerning the Application of the 
Weekly Rest in Industrial Undertakings, 1921. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1949. 15 pp. 25c.; Is. 3d. 


— Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the 
Working of the Convention (No. 19) concerning Equality of Treatment 
for National and Foreign Workers as Regards Workmen’s Compensation 
for Accidents, 1925. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 12 pp. 
25c.; Is. 3d. 


— Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the 
Working of the Convention (No. 20) concerning Night Work in Bakeries, 
1925. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 9 pp. 265c.; Is. 3d. 


— Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the 
Working of the Convention (No. 21) concerning the Simplification of the 
Inspection of Emigrants on Board Ship, 1926. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1949. 8 pp. 25c.; Is. 3d. 


— Report of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office on the 
Working of the Convention (No. 29) concerning Forced or Compulsory 
Labour, 1980. International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 23 pp. 265c.; 
Is. 3d. 

The six Conventions mentioned above contain a provision in virtue 
of which the Governing Body is to present to the General Conference, at the 
end of each period of five years in the case of Convention No. 29 and at 
least once in ten years in the case of the other five Conventions, a report 
on the working of the Convention. These reports have been prepared in 
accordance with this provision. 


Inland Transport Committee, Third Session, Brussels, 1949. Report I. 
General Report. First Item on the Agenda. International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1949. v+177 pp. $1; 5s. 


This report deals with the effect given in various countries to the reso- 
lutions adopted at the second session of the Committee (Geneva, 1947) * 
and the steps taken by the Office to carry out the studies and enquiries 
proposed by the Committee, and analyses recent developments in inland 
transport that have a bearing on the economic and social conditions of 
workers in the industry. 





1 See International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 6, June 1947, p. 556. 
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La sécurité dans les fabriques: Institutions, législation et pratique. 
International Labour Office, Geneva, 1949. 34 Swiss francs; $8.50. English 
edition (in preparation), £2 2s. 6d. 


A reprint, in one volume, of the report! prepared by the Office in accord- 
ance with a decision of the Governing Body at its 90th Session (New York, 
1941), after a resolution on the subject had been adopted by the Second 
Conference .of American States Members of the I.L.0. (Havana, 1939). 

The work is in two parts. The first part deals with safety organisation 
at the national and international levels. As it was clearly not possible 
to study the position in all countries, certain of the most highly industrialised 
countries in all parts of the world were selected as examples. A chapter 
is devoted to international activities (international labour Conventions 
and Recommendations, reports, conferences, international collaboration 
of inspection services, etc.), and appendices include an account of the 
international standardisation of industrial accident statistics, a list of safety 
associations, institutions and museums, a list of safety periodicals and an 
ample bibliography. In the second part, the legislation in force in the 
different countries is studied according to subject matter, and a list of 
laws and regulations, etc., is also given. The work is fully indexed. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Anthologie du catholicisme social en France. By Jean MEGRET and 
Pierre Bapin. Lyons, Chronique sociale de France, 1948. 208 pp. 


This volume brings together characteristic extracts from the writings 
of the principal writers of the Catholic Social School in France. Authors 
included are Villeneuve-Bargemont, whose first writings date from 1828, 
and Buchez, Lacordaire, Ozanam, Albert de Mun, and Eugéne Duthoit, 
President of the Semaines sociales de France in 1944. The extracts make 
up a little history of this school and show its development and continuity, 
using original documents. The book shows particularly that principles 
which have finally been adopted in legislation, e.g., freedom of associa- 
tion, use of collective agreements, minimum living wage, social insurance, 
etc., had long figured among the claims of social catholicism ; other prin- 
ciples which have been part of their programme since the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, such as co-partnership and profit sharing, have still 
to be put into general practice. 


Cent ans de législation sociale en Belgique. By Emile Cornez. Brus- 
sels, Editions “‘ Labor”, 1948. 61 pp. 


The author gives a general picture of Belgian social legislation, parti- 
cularly that concerned with the protection of workers and social security, 
and shows the great progress made in Belgium over a century. 


Wool Tariffs and American Policy. By Donald M. BLINKEN. Washington, 
Public Affairs Press, 1948. xii+168 pp. 


This book presents a vigorous case against the continuance of the Ameri- 
can policy in respect of tariffs on raw wool and wool products. The author 
recognises that the 1948 tariff reductions and changes, resulting from the 





3 inn 0 Boke published in four volumes under the title The Law and Practice 


relating to Sa in Factories ; Part 1: National and International Organisations ; 
Part II, Vols. 1, II and III: Legislation (I.L.0., Montreal, 1947). 
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Geneva Trade Conference of 1947, were definite improvements, but does not 
find the present position to be satisfactory. On the ground that the United 
States no longer contains the elements essential to producing a large supply 
of fine wool at costs sufficiently low to compete successfully with regions 
possessing comparative natural advantages in wool production, he suggests 
that apparel wool should enter the country duty free and that the Govern- 
ment should, as a national security measure and to help sheep-growers, 
annually purchase the domestic wool clip at a fair parity price, and should 
consign all such wool not sold at competitive prices to stockpiles as a reserve 
for war or other emergency use. In the second part of his book he argues 
that the duty on imported woollen products could be abolished without in 
any way harming the domestic industry, which is geared to mass production 
methods and need not fear competition from foreign producers. In conclu- 
sion, he points out that the real threat to the American wool industry is not 
from foreign goods, against which tariffs have to be devised, but from the 
growth of synthetics. 


The Indian Cotton Textile Industry (1947-1948 Annual). Bombay, 
Gandhi and Co., 1948. xlv+184+xxviii pp. 6 rupees. 


The 1947-1948 edition of this wellknown annual describes in detail the 
various efforts made by the Government during the year under review to 
overcome the acute shortage of textiles by securing higher production : 
acceptance of a scheme of standardisation of production, creation of an 
equalisation fund through a levy on fine varieties, then relaxation and 
removal of control, and, finally, reimposition of control over both distribution 
and prices of cloth at the end of July 1948. Developments in the field of 
labour and the future industrial policy of the Government are traced 
separately in two chapters. The annual also contains some useful appen- 
dices, particularly those dealing with raw cotton and the handloom weaving 
industry. 


Indian Industry Today and Tomorrow. By E. Da Costa. Longmans, 
Green and Co., Ltd., London, New York, Toronto, 1947. xi+ 166 pp. 
3 rupees. 


An essay on the economic reconstruction of India, prepared on the 
assumption that there “‘ still prevails the most inexplicable ignorance "’ of 
the difficulties of large-scale planning in that country. The handicaps in 
the way of rapid industrialisation—such as the rapid growth of population, 
the failure of the educational system to serve the needs of industry, the 
physical weakness of the people and their low expectation of life—are set 
forth in the first chapter, and against this background the various aspects 
of planning are discussed in the subsequent chapters. In his somewhat 
disjointed criticism of the fifteen-year plan for the economic development 
of the country (the “ Bombay Plan”’, published about four years ago in 
Bombay by certain industrialists), he points out that to attain the proposed 
targets for the distribution of population, the net intake into industry, 
including small-scale industry separate from agriculture, would have to 
be nearly 22 million in fifteen years; the attainment of these employment 
targets, he considers, would be little short of a miracle. In general, however, 
he is in favour of fixing targets which correspond to the minimum needs of 
the people, since to adopt low targets everywhere is to abandon a national 
minimum. He is particularly critical of the very low target fixed for the 
production of chemical fertilisers, and of the general lack of effort to meet 
the needs of industrial housing. 
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History of Factory and Mine Hygiene. By Ludwig TrELtEky. New 
York, Columbia University Press, 1948. 342 pp. $4.50. 


A historical review of industrial hygiene, with particular reference to 
the United Kingdom, Germany and the United States. After a short intro- 
ductory survey, the following items are considered in detail : legislation, 
the co-operation of various organisations and associations in improving 
legislation concerning industrial hygiene and promoting its application, 
health facilities in factories, methods of preventing occupational health 
injuries (e.g., elimination of dangerous substances, the exclusion of specially 
endangered groups from dangerous work, shorter working hours, technical 
devices, etc.), prevention of accidents, education and propaganda, research 
in occupational health, specific hazards (dust diseases, tunnel work, skin 
diseases), legislation respecting work in mines, and accident statistics. 

The author finally reviews the practical effects of industrial hygiene and 
gives his own conclusions regarding the lessons to be learnt from this review. 
In his opinion, this survey of experience shows that the improvement in 
working conditions is due to Government control and he believes that 
* laws and regulations, thoroughly worked out and enforced by well-trained 
inspectors, are indispensable to the practice of industrial hygiene. With 
these as a basis, it is important to have the co-operation of associations of 
experts, trade unions, scientists and physicians.” 


Bases del Programa de Accidentes de Trabajo en Guatemala. Ensayo 
sobre la teoria y practica de la seguridad social. Vol. I. By Oscar BARAHONA 
STREBER and J. Walter Ditret. Guatemala City, Instituto Guatemalteco 
de Seguridad Social, 1948. 366 pp. 


In an earlier work, Bases de la Seguridad Social en Gualemala, the 
second edition of which was published by the Guatemalan Social Security 
Institute in 1947, the authors of the present volume made a comprehensive 
survey of the problem of establishing a social security system that would 
take fully into account both the social and economic conditions of the 
country and the practical implications of the new conception of social 
security. In this volume, they are concerned with the principles underlying 
the regulations on industrial accident benefits, which constitute the first 
instalment of the social security programme; it will be followed by a 
volume explaining these regulations in detail. 

The whole policy of the Guatemalan Institute is of the greatest interest 
to students of the problem of introducing a social security system in a 
country materially and psychologically unprepared for it. The technicians 
of the Institute believe that the system can only be introduced very gradually 
and must not be inspired by foreign models, but conceived in conformity 
with the needs and realities of the country, on the simplest and most 
rational principles. 


The New Men of Power. By C. Wright Mitts. New York, Harcourt, 
Brace and Company, 1948. 323 pp. $3.50. 
In this book the author has gathered information concerning the methods 


of work, aims and characters of five hundred labour leaders representing 
a cross-section of national, State and city leaders in the United States. 
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OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
BELGIUM 


Rapport d’activité des services de la protection sociale du travail pour 
Vannée 1946. Royaume de Belgique, ministére du Travail et de la Pré- 
voyance sociale, 1949. 195 pp. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


Elementi di Diritto del Lavoro. By Lodovico Barassi. Milan, Dott. A. 
Giuffré, 1949. 164 pp. 550 lire. 


Foundations for Constructive Industrial Relations. By R. Carter Nyman. 
New York, Funk and Wagnall Company, 1949. $2.85. 


Jurisprudence du Travail (1922-1948), avee notes critiques. By 
R. GeYsEN. Brussels, Ferd. Larcier §.A., 1949. 631 pp. 350 francs. 


Labor in Postwar America. Brooklyn, N.Y., Remsen Press, 1949. 
xii+ 765 pp. 


Our National Debt. The Committee on Public Debt Policy, New York, 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1949. xii+ 182 pp. 


Overhead Costs. By W. Arthur Lewis. London, George Allen and 
Unwin, Ltd., 1949. 200 pp. 15s. 


Private Enterprise, Fair Or Unfair? By Sherman RoGers. Proceedings 
of Conferences sponsored by the Economic and Business Foundation, New 
Wilmington, Pa., 1948. 13 pp. (processed). 


State Labor Legislation, 1937-1947. By Sanford ConEen. Columbus, 
Ohio, Bureau of Business Research, College of Commerce and Administration, 
Ohio State University, 1948. vii+150 pp. 


Three Reports on the Malayan Problem. By David R. Rers-WIL.LIAMs, 
Tan Cheng Lock, 8. 8. AwBEery and F. W. Dattey. New York, Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations, 1949. 46 pp. 50c. 
(processed). 

Unemployment Insurance in Great Britain, 1911-48. By Sir Frank 
TmtLyaRD. Leigh-on-Sea, The Thames Bank Publishing Co., Ltd., 1949. 
ix-+ 233 pp. 

The United States and China. By John King Farrsanx. Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, Harvard University Press, 1949. xv+384 pp. 


Western Union. By Andrew and Frances Boryp. Washington, Public 
Affairs Press, 1949. 183 pp. $3. 





1 Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a sub- 
sequent issue of the Review. 
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The West at Bay 
BARBARA WARD 


“No better report on current events could have been written than this 
neat volume by Miss Ward . . . a study of our dark days unrivalled to 
my knowledge for its clearness, conciseness and yet completeness, as well as 


for its readability.” — SaLvaDOR DE MapariaGa in Spectator. 
3rd large impression now available. 128. 6d. net 


The Christian Origins 
of Social Revolt 


WILLIAM DALE MORRIS 


“ Those keen on social history will find this book of outstanding value. It is 
well documented, concise and yet constructive. Its two hundred and twenty 
pages are packed with information.” — Public Opinion. 128. 6d. net 


Social Biology and Welfare 
SYBIL NEVILLE-ROLFE, 0O.B.E. 


This courageous, provocative book, showing the need for a biological 
approach to the understanding of the individual, aims at stimulating thought 
and promoting a challenge to accepted views of social problems. 21s. net 


Family Allowances 
ELEANOR RATHBONE 


“ A remarkable book compact of vigorous articles and marshalled facts and 
wide personal experience. It can be read by anyone and ought to be read 
by everyone.”— LoRD BEVERIDGE in the Weekly Westminster. A new 


edition of The Disinherited Family. With an epilogue by Lorp BEVERIDGE. 
15s. net 
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What is Sociology ? 
What are the recent Developments in this Field ? 


No better source can be found than the official organ 
of the American Sociological Society 


THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL REVIEW 
Bi-monthly (February, April, June, August, October, De- 
cember) $4 per year, plus 50e. postage in foreign countries. 
Address : 

Ernest R. Mowrer, Managing Editor, American Sociological Review 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








LABOR AND NATION 


An Independent Magazine of Information and Analysis 
Published bi-monthly by the Inter-Union Institute 


Articles on industrial relations in the U.S. and their impact on the national 
economy ; labor in politics ; American labor leadership, 

Discussions of America’s part in the international struggle for social, political 
and economic democracy ; the European Recovery Plan ; European and American 
political ideologies, within and outside of the trade union movements. 


Subscription : $5.00 yearly (%5.50 abroad) 
LagBor AND Nation, 15 Amsterdam Avenue, New York 23, N.Y. 








THE ECONOMIC JOURNAL 
The Quarterly Journal of the Royal Economic Society 
September 1947 
Cheap Money and the Budget 
The Measurement of National Income and Expenditure ° 
Price Theory and Oligopoly K. W. RoruscHiLtp 
Home Counties Farming, 1840-80 G. E. Fusse.u 
Observations on Industrialisation for Higher Incomes H. Be_s#aw 
Job Specification and a Fair Wage 
Price: 
MACMILLAN & CO., LTD., St. Martin’s Street, LONDON, W.C. 2 


Applications for Fellowship to Royal Economic Society, 4 Portugal Street, London, W.C. 2 
Annual subscription, £1 1is.; Life subscription, £10 10s. 

















Journal of the Royal Statistical Society 
First issued in 1838 


Principal contents : Papers read and discussed before the Society 
dealing with such matters as population and vital statistics, agri- 
culture, economics, finance, trade, industry, sociology ; also papers 
on statistical method, book reviews, notes on matters of current 
interest and summaries of some official statistics. 

The annual volume is in 4 parts at 15s. each 
Subscription : £3 1s. post free 
Roya Sratisticat Society, 4 Portugal Street, Lonpon, W.C. 2 














THE STATIST 


(Established 1878) 
An Independent Journal of Finance and Trade 


Deals regularly with world social, economic and political affairs. 
Particular attention is paid to the course of wages, employment and prices. 
Other matters dealt with are banking, insurance, trade and company finance. 


Subscription rates (to include all special numbers): Inland: 12 months, £3; 6 months, 
£1 10s.; abroad: 12 months, £3 2s. 6d.; 6 months, £1 11s. 3d.; weekly, 1s. 


Lonpvon Orrice’: 51 CANNON STREET, E.C. 4 








INDIAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Official Organ of the Indian Economic Association 
(Founded 1918) 
Contents : Articles by recognised authorities on economic theory, economic history, 
Indian economic problems, public finance, business finance, insurance, planning, 
statistical methods, econometrics, mathematical economics, money and banking, 
trade, industrial organisation, marketing, transportation, agriculture, industries, 
economic geography, labour and industrial relations, social i insurance, co-operation 
and population : book reviews ; notes on current economic affairs. 


Published quarterly. Annual Subscription : inland, Rs. 12; foreign, £1 4s., or $5.50. 


THE DEPARTMENTS OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 
UNIVERSITY OF ALLAHABAD, U.P., INDIA 











—THE UNITED NATIONS BULLETIN— 


a bi-monthly periodical giving an objective and accurate account of the work of 
the United Nations and the Specialized Agencies 

The Bulletin reports, concisely but thoroughly, on the work in progress. 
The Bulletin carries background information to enable the reader to 
see current developments in their perspective. 

The Bulletin publishes signed articles by ne | personalities of the United 
Nations and the Specialized Agencies; ph phs, charts and diagrams; 
and other features, such as a digest, a Lamm ay calendar and a reading list. 
Per copy: 15¢., 6d., or equivalent. Per year: $3, 15s., or equivalent. 
Published in English, French, and Spanish editions the Ist and 15th of every month by 
THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INFORMATION, UNITED NATIONS 


Order from United Nations Sales Agents in your country, or Sales Section at United Nations, 
Lake Success, New York, U.S.A.; or at U.N. Office, Palais des Nations, Geneva, Switzerland. 

















THE SOUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editors: C. S. Richards (Managing Editor), W. J. Busschau, H. M. Robertson 
Contents of Vol. 16, No. 4, December 1948 

The Development of the Use of Electricity in South Africa Officially contributed 
Investigation into the Distributive Trade in Blankets (Transvaal) under 

Conditions of Controlled and Free Markets, 1947-1948 T. van WAASDIJK 
Some Problems in Writing an Official “ Civil” History of the War. . Dr. H. M. RopERTSON 
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